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PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONT BEGINNING RURAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


GerorcE C. Kyte 


Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


Although a very large number of ele- 
mentary school teachers have begun their 
teaching in rural schools and, until recently, 
with little or no supervisory assistance, there 
have been few investigations dealing with 
the actual problems confronting them. The 
present study has been conducted to dis- 
cover the nature of the beginning teachers’ 
problems and the prevalence of typical diff- 
cult ones. In order to obtain definite data, 
the information was sought directly from 
the beginning teachers in the rural schools.’ 


MeEtHops oF OBTAINING THE LIsT OF 
PRoBLEMS 


In spite of the professional training which 
any group of teachers may have had, those 
at work in the classroom for the first time 
lack experience which will aid them in 
recognizing some of their problems. To 
overcome this situation in part, a list of spe- 
cific problems was prepared and organized 
in a simple form which the beginning teach- 
ers were to check. An extensive list was 
compiled from available sources. It was 
based upon: (1) a list of teachers’ problems 
appearing in an unpublished study in the 


writer’s files; (2) pertinent items taken from 
published investigations; and (3) a supple- 
mentary list of problems furnished by rural 
school supervisors, principals, and critic 
teachers. 

The total list of 175 specific problems was 
submitted to a group of beginning teachers 
in rural schools in order to obtain evidence 
as to the modifications of statements needed 
to make each item readily understood by 
similar groups of teachers. The experi- 
mental group also disclosed that, from the 
standpoint of difficulty, they thought of each 
problem as being either troublesome or very 
difficult. The materials were then finally 
formulated into sets of related problems. 
The instructions to be followed in answer- 
ing the questionnaire provided for the sim- 
ple method of checking once each item which 
the beginning teachers had found to be a 
troublesome problem and of checking twice 
each item that had proved a very difficult 
one. 

The prepared form was sent to all of the 
205 employed graduates of the county nor- 
mal training classes in twelve representative 
counties in Michigan. These teachers had 


1 Acknowledgment is made of the assistance given the author by many beginning teachers and by supervisory offi- 


cers, especially Edna C. Olmstead and Fred C. Fischer. 
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completed the training program of one year 
of professional work taken after high school 
graduation. When they had finished their 
first half year of teaching, the questionnaire 
was sent to them to check. This type of 
teacher was selected to report difficulties be- 
cause she would be disturbed by many prob- 
lems which a more mature and better trained 
beginning teacher might find less difficult. 
The list of problems found difficult consists, 
therefore, of items needing attention, either 
in preparing students for teaching, or in aid- 
ing teachers in service. 

Twelve counties in Michigan were se- 
lected so as to insure reports from beginning 
teachers in all types of rural school situa- 
tions. They range from sparsely settled 
areas to the more densely populated terri- 
tory contiguous to city school districts. Since 
returns were received from 69 per cent— 
approximately 7 out of every 10 beginning 
teachers—the responses are markedly repre- 
sentative of that particular teaching group. 
Furthermore, over 50 per cent of the teach- 
ers in each of the counties except one re- 
ported on their problems and therefore the 
reactions from each county are characteris- 
tic of a majority of its beginners. 

An analysis of the tabulation of reports 
received discloses that the average teacher 
checked 37 items. The least number marked 
by any one teacher was five and the greatest 
number was 125. Eleven of the 141 teachers 
checked more than 50 problems. It was in- 
evitable that there would be marked varia- 
tion in the problems reported, due to sev- 
eral factors. They include differences in the 
situations in which the teachers worked, 
differences in their ability to discern prob- 
lems and the extent of the difficulty they 
presented, and differences in their ability 
and preparation to meet them. From the 
tabulations were selected all problems which 
had been reported by a sufficiently large 
number of teachers to indicate that the 
items were significantly difficult. These 


outstanding problems have been classified 
under general types and appear in the five 
tables included in this study. Every prob. 
lem which was reported by at least 15 per 
cent of the teachers appears in a table. When 
the number of teachers failing to return 
the questionnaire is taken into account, such 
a problem presented difficulty to not less 
than 10 per cent of all beginning rural school 
teachers. In the discussion of the problems, 
certain other items reported less frequently 
are included because of their significance to 
a considerable number of teachers or be. 
cause of the nature of the type of difficulty 
encountered by them. 


ProsBLEMs INVOLVING CLAssROOoM TEACH- 
ING AND MANAGEMENT 


Table I, dealing with the most common 
problems in classroom instruction, indicates 
that 60 per cent or more of the teachers re- 
ported three problems as being either trouble- 
some or very difficult. Of the three, the 
third one assumes distinct significance be- 
cause one out of every five teachers report- 
ing checked it as a very difficult one. In 
fact, it is surprising that lack of time for 
the many classes in the rural schoolroom is 
not listed as the most common difficulty. 
Fifteen per cent of the teachers reported 
marked difficulty in dealing with the varia- 
tion of ability of children in the same class. 
Although 56 per cent checked lack of time 
for supervising study as troublesome, only 9 
per cent reported the problem as a very 
difficult one. 

From the items in Table I it can be seen 
that two major problems of instruction con- 
front the beginning rural school teacher so 
frequently that they deserve considerable 
attention in both the professional prepara- 
tion for teaching and the supervision in 
service. ‘The data indicate that almost all 
of the teachers need much help in planning 
and utilizing classroom time. The guidance 


needed should deal with phases such as 
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TABLE I 
Tae Most Common Prosiems In CriasskooM INsTRUCTION REPORTED BY 
BrGINNING Rurat ScHoot Tgacuers aT CLOosE or First HatF YEAR 
or TEACHING 
Per Cent of Teachers 
Checking the Problem 
Type of Problem 
Trouble- Very 
some Difficule | Total 
Lack of time for mores DEE cddtccddndeesnsnenen 56 9 65 
Variation of ability of children in same grade .......... 49 15 64 
Lack of time for the many classes .................005- 40 20 60 
Keeping children profitably busy ...............-..5+5 36 4 40 
One-pupil class uninteresting ..............-.-.eeeeees 29 9 38 
Children forget assignments ..................0eeeeees 30 6 36 
Entire grade behind course of study requirements ....... 27 8 35 
Interesting pupils in current events ................++-. 29 5 34 
Providing extra work for bright pupils ................ 27 7 34 
Dealing with pupils classified in wrong grade .......... 20 7 27 
Getting children to ask questions in class .............. 23 3 26 
Locating cause of poor reading ................20ee0e: 21 4 25 














supervision of pupils’ study, distribution of 
help to many grades in a classroom, sound 
provision for keeping children profitably 
busy, and adequate attention to the needs of 
bright children. Similar items reported by 
less than 15 per cent of the teachers included 
keeping retarded children interested, aiding 
children behind in their work because of ill- 
ness, and preventing certain learning activi- 
ties from becoming fatiguing. 

The second major problem includes vari- 
ous phases of meeting the individual needs 
of pupils. The items checked by the teach- 
ers are: meeting the needs of children differ- 
ing in ability but in the same grade, making 
interesting the work of one pupil who is the 
sole member of his class, and providing 
situations which permit natural questioning 
by the children. With these problems be- 
long several of the others mentioned above 
with respect to the problem of utilizing 
class time. 


The most common problems in classroom 
management reported are included in Table 
II. Most of them proved troublesome rather 
than very difficult. Some of the problems 
are partly due to community conditions over 
which the teacher often has little or no con- 
trol. For her, however, they present prob- 
lems in school management which she must 
meet. Because of the distance which rural 
school children have to travel, or the means 
of transportation they are compelled to use, 
their teachers face the situation of what to 
do with young children who must wait for 
the older ones until school closes. The same 
factor of distance is partly responsible also 
for the frequent tardiness of certain children 
and, to a lesser extent, for pupils coming to 
school too early, and for irregular attend- 
ance. To add to the problem of manage- 
ment, frequent visits to the school by chil- 
dren of pre-school age prove troublesome 
to 14 per cent of the teachers. 
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TABLE II 


Tue Most Common Prosiems IN CLassroomM MANAGEMENT REPORTED BY 
BgGINNING Rurat Scnoot Teacuers at Ciose or First Harr Year 
oF TEACHING 




















Per Cent of Teachers 
Checking the Problem 
Type of Problem 
Trouble- Ve 
some | Diicule | Totl 
Lack of room to store supplies ................0000ee 32 6 38 
Children do not want to play out-of-doors ............. 31 5 36 
Young children must wait for older ones until school 

A iii innchh ee eeneschiakee ese riancnecsese i 26 6 32 
re 25 4 29 
Frequent tardiness of certain children ................. 23 3 26 
No place to keep collected specimens .................. 20 3 23 
Lack of time to grade written work ................... 22 I 23 
Lack of time to check seatwork ................0e08: 21 I 22 
bar LennhiwaGiekaewehnihenewen 20 I 21 
i aaa ceckmibemaiian 16 4 20 
Confusion caused by moving about room .............. 17 I 18 
Making drill cards, flash cards, charts ................. 13 4 17 














Difficulty in regulating ventilation and 
heating, lack of room to store supplies, and 
little or no space for keeping collected speci- 
mens are indicative of situations which can 
be eliminated to some extent through the 
education of the adults in the community. 
In the list appear various problems, how- 
ever, which can be met by training the 
teacher in budgeting her total time. Better 
planning on her part will result in the elimi- 
nation of such problems as finding time to 
grade written work, setting aside time to 
check seatwork, and including in her prepa- 
ration for classwork the making of needed 
drill cards, flash cards, and charts. Smaller 
groups of the teachers needed aid in learn- 
ing how to avoid waste of class time while 
obtaining instructional materials, in pass- 
ing supplies, and in keeping up child ac- 


counting records. 


ProsLeMs Due To THE PLANT, EQuipMENT, 
AND SUPPLIES 


In Table III are listed the most common 
problems resulting from the environment in 
which the teacher works—the school plant, 
the equipment, and instructional supplies. 
Over 50 per cent of the teachers reported 
two important problems. They are: (1) 
difficulty in obtaining materials for seat- 
work, and (2) lack of play equipment. These 
two items, together with the next two most 
common ones, lack of supplementary read- 
ers and lack of desk copies of textbooks, con- 
stitute a group of problems which are re- 
ported not only as troublesome by many 
teachers but also checked as very difficult 
by 10 per cent or more of them. Hence 
they constitute four problems requiring con- 
siderable attention by the various persons 
responsible for aiding beginning teachers. 
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TABLE III 
Tae Most Common Prosiems Invoitvine ScHoot PLant, EQuipMENT, AND 
Supprizs ReporTep BY BreGINNING Rurat ScHoot TgacHErs AT CLOSE 
or First Harr Year or TEACHING 
Per Cent of Teachers 
Checking the Problem 
Type of Problem 
Trouble- V 
some Difficult Total 
EE GOT CIEE ooo cnccncccscsccescsccccsnses 46 12 58 
SN IIE, once sncasccccrcenncesecesense 34 17 51 
Lack of Fo grower | RE icici cicnestanexennewed 36 10 46 
Lack of desk copies of textbooks ............-.++e000+ 31 13 44 
Insufficient silent reading material ................++4- 31 6 37 
No bulletin boards for classroom use .............++++: 33 4 37 
GE  kcnsdurctacasscessesrncenenes 29 6 35 
Pepile LeCKr GOMEROOES 2... oc cccccccccccccsccscecocees 26 2 28 
I RENEE cn cccccadevseecensnsceesennedee 22 4 26 
Drinking apparatus umsaMitary .............-eeeeeeees 19 6 25 
Lack of means for displaying flag according to law ..... 21 3 24 
Window shades out of eer 22 I 23 
Cross lighting hinders use of blackboards .............. 17 6 23 
OE EE iscnccaccssencnscsessseccnsvcsves 19 4 23 
SME NEED kiccsccncrccssesasscccsceneness 19 4 23 
ED hiss ccnaccsrcsvecasenenssensooann 19 2 21 
EE icc ca cccccsncacsnsascwneneaabe 20 I 21 
Lack of sufficient water supply ........---.--0eeseeeees 16 5 21 
No manuals for texts that have manuals published ..... 16 4 20 
TD vk centsesesensccradsseesanedeaes 16 3 19 
I En cccceceneccnncrnbeenseccenatones 14 4 18 
ced ciateAd bea edeneiecdnseKnAdeowhania 13 3 16 
ED arccekdsadedenssiedsseseaeseaenene 14 I 15 














The list of items in the third table includes 
two sets of problems which may be con- 
sidered as implying two major ones. The 
first is one to be presented to school board 
members and to laymen because it is in their 
province to do most of the correction needed. 
This problem results from the dearth of 
equipment and supplies which consequently 
handicaps the work of the rural school. 
Large percentages of teachers reported 
lack of play equipment, supplementary read- 
ers, desk copies of textbooks, silent reading 
material, bulletin boards for instructional 


use, pupils’ textbooks, suitable sizes of desks, 
work books, music supplies, library books, 
and teachers’ manuals for textbooks. Four- 
teen per cent of the teachers reported no 
suitable materials available for special day 
programs and 11 per cent indicated the pres- 
ence of undesirable library books. 

The second major problem to be found 
by a study of the table deals with the diffi- 
culties that teachers face in coping with con- 
ditions which may affect seriously the health 
and physical welfare of their pupils. Many 
teachers checked as either troublesome or 
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TABLE IV 


Tue Most Common Prosiems Invotvinc Pupit Bexavior REPORTED BY 
BEGINNING Rurat ScHoot TEACHERS AT CLOsE oF First Harr YEAR 
oF TEACHING 

















Per Cent of Teachers 
Checking the Problem 
Type of Problem 
Trouble- Ve 
some Difficult Total 

Children laughing at mistakes of others ............... 36 5 41 
Genel kn ai aeitedeihibndeneinnas 34 6 40 
Deciding when and how to punish wrongdoets ......... 29 II 40 
EE ccickinbeccke eke hae eRensakdcnawnens 29 5 34 
Stronger children teasing the weaker ones ............. 26 3 29 
Children impolite to schoolmates ..................4.. 22 6 28 
Children’s carelessness with food, soiling floor and desk 20 4 24 
EE eh ichhadanahinetnenakntbensann akon aoe 20 3 23 
Being tactful with antagonistic pupils ................. 16 I 17 
RAS Sis sea asa as anni ht ob Shek wh eatin 15 2 17 
RESIDE ae <a a ene PE ora ere 14 3 17 














very difficult the following problems: lack 
of first aid supplies, existence of unsanitary 
drinking facilities, window shades out of 
order, serious conditions of cross lighting, 
unheated cloakrooms, the lack of sufficient 
water supply, inadequate lighting, and de- 
plorable condition of toilets. To this list a 
smaller group of beginning teachers added 
handicapping health factors due to the pres- 
ence of opaque window shades, dirty walls, 
dust from the roads, and broken window- 
panes. Additional problems of an analogous 
nature will be found listed in Table V be- 
cause they are primarily the products of 
both attitudes and activities of parents and 
other adults. 


Prosiems INvo.vinc Pupit BEHAVIOR 


The most common problems involving 
pupil behavior are included in Table IV. 
The first three items listed were checked by 
40 per cent or more of the teachers. Of the 
three the most difficult one appears to be 





deciding when and how to punish wrong- 
doers, since 11 per cent of the teachers re- 
ported it to be a very difficult one. Children 
laughing at the mistakes of others proved 
quite troublesome to the beginning teachers. 
In the rural schools this is due perhaps to 
two factors, namely, the inexperience of the 
young classroom workers and the lack of 
social adjustment of rural children. The 
problem of dealing with “tattling” arises 
from the same causes. 

Some disciplinary problems arise from the 
formal and uninteresting type of teaching 
occurring in many rural schools. Therefore 
we find rural teachers reporting problems of 
wrongdoers, stubborn children, antagonistic 
pupils, and children impolite to their school- 
mates. To this list should be added, perhaps, 
the following problems listed by less than 
15 per cent of the teachers: children copying 
the work of others, children impolite to the 
teacher, and children not playing fair. 

Another common problem of discipline 
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TABLE V 
Tue Most Common Prosiems INvotviNG PARENTs AND THE COMMUNITY 
ReporTED BY BeGInNiNG Rurat Scoot Teacners aT Ciose or First 
Hatr Year or TEACHING 
Per Cent of Teachers 
Checking the Problem 
Type of Problem 
Trouble- Very 
some Difficult Total 
EE nit hcnkihi ness honrinionianseeneeiee 33 14 47 
GE CUO UNS ncndcctncesnrderccessecnsees 34 8 42 
School board members do not visit school ............. 34 3 37 
Children’s poor eyesight uncared for by parents ........ 25 6 31 
Children and clothing not clean .................0005- 20 6 2.6 
Children wear rubbers during school hours ............ 19 3 22 
Parents request children be excused to help at home .... 20 I 21 
Children lack sufficient clothing to keep warm ......... 19 I 20 
Difficulty in management of warm lunches ............. 16 3 19 
Difficulty in getting school board to secure equipment .. . 13 4 17 
Laxity of parents regarding children’s attendance ....... 14 2 16 














is to be seen in the large percentage of teach- 
ets reporting difficulty in dealing with situa- 
tions such as the stronger children teasing 
the weaker ones, bullying, and, to a lesser 
degree, trouble among children on their 
way to and from school, and pupils organiz- 
ing into gangs. When the less frequently 
checked items are examined, another prob- 
lem arises which assumes major propor- 
tions, namely, the difficulty of guiding chil- 
dren to respect the property of others. This 
lack of recognition on the part of the chil- 
dren is reported under such items as waste 
of materials, stealing, vandalism around the 
school, and the destruction of neighboring 
property. 


Prostems Causep By PARENTS 


In Table V appear the most common 
problems for which either the parents or 
the community are responsible. The first 
one on the list, clearly a community re- 
sponsibility, is the teacher’s problem of 





coping with swarms of flies. The condi- 
tion presents not only a serious health situ- 
ation but also is a source of distraction to 
the children trying to concentrate. Four- 
teen per cent of the teachers checked this 
item as causing marked difficulty, and an 
additional 33 per cent reported it to be 
troublesome. Other unfavorable health 
factors for which the laymen are largely 
responsible include the neglect of children’s 
eyesight, the uncleanliness of children’s per- 
son and clothing, wearing rubbers (at par- 
ents’ orders) during school hours, and lack 
of sufficient warm clothing during the win- 
ter months. In many communities teach- 
ers reported difficulties due to the under- 
nourished condition of children, objections 
of parents to keeping children at home 
when there are contagious diseases in the 
home, and the late hours of retiring which 
parents permit. 

Many of the health problems could be 
overcome if teachers were able to find ways 
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to cope with situations arising in public 
relations. Large numbers of teachers re- 
ported that parents do not visit the school, 
school board members do not visit the 
school, and school boards fail to secure 
needed equipment. For a considerable 
number of the teachers, public-relations 
problems become disturbing because parent- 
teacher associations do not function well. 
Certain parents, also, do not codperate. 
Many foreign-born adults are not interested 
in schooling for their children. Small 
groups of teachers added to the list of items 
objections of parents to the teaching meth- 
ods used, impolite notes from angry 
parents, interference by school board mem- 
bers with classwork, and the demands of 
church activities requiring too much of the 
teacher’s time. 


PersoNAL ProBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


Of the 26 items which were checked by 
some teachers as constituting difficult per- 
sonal problems, only three were reported 
by more than 15 per cent of the beginning 
teachers. The most common one, dealing 
with the problem of teaching singing, is 
caused by personal limitations; 24 per cent 
stated that they could not sing. The two 
other problems indicate that teachers need 
various types of help in clearly personal 
matters. Eighteen per cent reported dif- 
ficulty in saving part of their salary, and 
16 per cent indicated difficulty in getting 
sufficient exercise. 

From a number of other items checked 
less frequently than the three mentioned, 
there appears to be a fourth one needing at- 
tention. It has to do with the right use of 
the teachers’ out-of-school time in order that 
their mental attitudes may be kept whole- 
some. Fourteen per cent reported them- 


selves more or less troubled with lone- 
someness, although most of the beginning 
teachers included in this study were rural 
young women working in their home coun- 
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ties and therefore able to maintain home 
contacts at frequent intervals. Other 
checked personal difficulties disclosed fac. 
tors disturbing to various individuals. Four. 
teen per cent reported difficulty in making 
social contacts in the community in which 
they taught. Fourteen per cent had some 
difficulty in finding opportunities for whole. 
some recreation. Six per cent were troubled 
with what to do on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Smaller percentages of teachers re- 
ported either living in unpleasant boarding 
places or experiencing trouble with chil- 


dren residing in the boarding places. 


ADDITIONAL PRoBLEMS 


In addition to the problems which have 
been listed in the tables or included in the 
discussion, certain others are of significant 
nature or occur so frequently as to warrant 
at least passing mention. Twenty teachers 
reported trouble in making blackboard il- 
lustrations and the same number reported 
difficulty in locating causes of pupil failure. 
The latter problem arises primarily in cases 
where the new teachers have been assigned 
to rural schools in which meager records 
have been kept by their predecessors. In 
matters of school management, twenty 
teachers experienced difficulty in control- 
ling their pupils’ care of the toilets. Four- 
teen per cent had trouble in getting the 
pupils’ written work handed in on time, 
and the same per cent were bothered by 
children leaving the classroom during the 
school session. 

A series of problems involving pupil be- 
havior reported by less than 15 per cent 
of the teachers but constituting serious con- 
ditions wherever met included children 
falsifying, stealing, playing truant, and 
cheating in examinations. 

Certain teachers recognized personal 
habits or lack of skills which were handicap- 
ping factors. These included talking too 
much in class, unnecessarily repeating an- 
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swers given by children, inability to um- 
pire children’s games, and inability to 
participate in the games. Some teachers 
acknowledged personal emotional reactions 
which resulted in troublesome problems 
arising. They were due to not accepting 
criticism in good spirit, not repressing anger, 
and not being decisive in time of need. 

A critical study of the many items men- 
tioned above indicates that there are many 
points on which beginning teachers should 
receive considerable guidance in their pre- 
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service training program so that they are 
prepared to cope with the situations as they 
arise. Many of the problems, however, 
are of the sort on which teachers in service 
can be given help by administrators and 
supervisors. Still others need the atten- 
tion of the citizenry. Apparently there is 
considerable work to be done by school 
officers and by laymen in minimizing or 
eliminating problems confronting the be- 
ginning teachers, thus facilitating the learn- 
ing of rural school children. 


AN ATTEMPT TO IMPROVE LESSON PLANNING FOR 
TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


Miiprep A. Dawson 


Director of Elementary Training School, University of Wyoming 


In the fall of 1930, the staff of the local 
Elementary Training School inaugurated 
a program of lesson-planning in a daily 
conference, the student teachers concerned 
being excused from submitting any formal 
written lesson plan. Eight weeks of train- 
ing had been completed before the in- 
auguration of this program, in which only 
the superior students were allowed to par- 
ticipate. The remaining members of the 
teaching group were held to writing the 
traditional daily plan. At the end of the 
academic year, the training supervisors and 
the students concerned were asked to sub- 
mit an evaluation of the practice of plan- 
ning-in-conference as contrasted with that 
of writing daily plans. The reactions, on 
the whole, were favorable to the former, 
though it was found that most planning 
involved some writing in the way of jot- 
ting down the main points to be empha- 
sized, procedures in eliminating learning 


difficulties, or activities involved in carry- 
ing on some project. However, although 
the practice of excusing capable students 
from formal planning was continued in the 
subsequent years, no systematic way of pre- 
paring such students to plan appropriately 
when teachers-in-service was evolved, nor 
was an improved method of training the 
less capable students to plan effectively de- 
veloped. 

Growing dissatisfaction with the practice 
of having daily written lesson plans* and of 
leaving superior students to their own de- 
vices in planning has induced a change in 
techniques of training students in lesson- 
planning. In the summer of 1934, the writer 
made a survey of the literature criticizing 
current modes of planning lessons and 
presenting reports of reputedly superior 
techniques. Mossman’s monograph on 
Changing Conceptions Relating to the 
Planning of Lessons* and Bechtel’s article 


aie beet ke 4 Bway much planning has been done by units; hence the daily plan has been less in evidence, 
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entitled “An Attempt to Improve Lesson- 
Planning for Teachers-in-Service”* were 
particularly helpful in suggesting _poli- 
cies and procedures to be included in the 
revised program. 

At the opening of the fall quarter, 1934, 
the training supervisors were given a bul- 
letin which presented in detail the inade- 
quacies of the current program of training 
students to plan and outlined objectives 
and policies to guide a proposed program 
of combining a brief daily journal with 
frequent conferences as a substitute for 
current practice. Portions of this bulletin 
are quoted below. 


Criticisms of the formal lesson plan. ‘There 
follow criticisms selected from reports of ob- 
jective studies. 

1. Very often, the teaching assignments are 
given several days in advance of teach- 
ing. 

a. Plans do not take enough account of 
emerging needs and interests of pu- 
pils. 

b. The student’s center of interest is the 
subject matter or her own procedure, 
not the child. 

c. Lessons tend to be discrete, whereas 
each lesson should be “an integral 
part of a growing activity.” (Moss- 
man) 

2. Plans concern prescribed, imposed sub- 
ject matter; hence, the student does lit- 
tle thinking for himself. 

3. Students consider lesson plans a tool in 
learning to teach, not in teaching itself. 
a. They gain little idea of how to plan 

on the job. 

b. They resent routine writing of rou- 
tine plans. 

4. Formal lesson plans consume time in 
writing to the extent that students can- 
not really plan the actual lesson. 

5. Formal planning in detail tends to de- 
stroy initiative, interest, adaptability to 
situations, and the “pupil-center.” 

Services to be performed by planning les- 
sons. The most capable of experienced teach- 
ers needs to plan, and she does so—well. 
She plans in her own way and to the extent 

8 Educational Method, 9:545-554 (June, 1930). 
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that meets her personal needs. We need to 
convince our students, by our own efficient 
tutelage, of the practicability of planning each 
lesson appropriately and economically. We 
need to instill the habit of timely preparation 
for lessons to come. We need to put em. 
phasis in planning where it belongs—on 
child growth. The following ideas should 
permeate all planning and guidance in learn. 
ing to plan. 


1. “The center of gravity is in the child 
and his growth, not in the subject mat- 
ter.” (Mossman) The plan should be 
both retrospective and projective. 

a. It should consider the progress made 
in the preceding lesson. 

b. It should consider the next steps in 
pupil-learning which will contribute 
to the long-range activity that has been 
launched. 


Bechtel concludes her report on a super- 
visory program for improving the planning of 
lessons with the following sentence: “It will 
be suggested that teachers think through the 
probable situation ...in order to... plan 
after each group meeting for the next one as 
a result of this one, to organize the work of 
this meeting, to check with the course of 
study, to note questions raised, to provide for 
difficulties unforeseen, to list good references 
brought in by the members of the group, and 
to provide for purposeful activity on the part 
of the child.” 

All this argues a long-range plan of a whole- 
activity (this modifiable and “supplement- 
able”) along with a day-by-day check-up and 
planning of the lesson immediately to follow. 

The two types of planning. The preceding 
sentence indicates the two kinds of planning 
that are necessary: the long-range and the 
daily. Mossman says, “The responsibility for 
guiding the direction of the work may take 
account of relative values, alternative direc- 
tions, and desirable outcomes.” In our social 
studies and geography, these long-range plans 
consist of units in our course of study or 
textbooks—with due consideration of probable 
pupil-activities that will best provide real 
learning. In the tool subjects, they will in- 
clude an integrated series of lessons aiming 
at the achievement of some skill or the ac- 
complishment of some stage of progress in 
learning to read, to calculate, to analyze 
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words, or to assimilate some new concept re- 
lated to these skills. 

The daily plan is really described in Miss 
Bechtel’s sentence, quoted above, which de- 
fines the goal and nature of planning. The 
student must record what has been accom- 
plished, what materials are at hand or must 
be prepared, what problems have arisen; 
she must think ahead so as to chart the next 
day’s course in the light of the lesson past 
and the goal sought. According to her per- 
sonal needs, she should collect, notate, and or- 
ganize subject matter; she should check on 
materials to objectify the teaching; she should 
consider what activities the pupils will suggest 
and what procedures she should use in guid- 
ing them. This should be recorded in a daily 
journal, kept as brief as the needs for the 
student will allow. This journal should be 
worked out in codperation with the training 
teacher. 

Necessity for conference. This student- 
planning of work day by day in much the 
same manner that she will continue to plan 
when on the job is no easy task. The super- 
vising teacher will have to be available for 
conferences daily—and how can she find 
time? 

Several proposals follow. Some may not be 
at all appropriate. 


1. A superior student may have full re- 
sponsibility for an hour each day in 
each grade. 

. Start the daily-journal idea in only one 
or two subjects until you get the “hang” 
of the thing. Have a clever student par- 
ticipate in this so as to get her at work 
on the problem of economical, effective 
procedure. 

3. Some room will have to be made a con- 
ference and student-study room. 
General administration of the conference. 
Of the two classes of conferences, group and 
individual, this discussion concerns more par- 
ticularly the latter. At some definitely ap- 
pointed time, the training teacher will meet 
with the student to discuss her already writ- 
ten check-up on the lesson lately completed, 
to help her to plan the next steps to be taken 
for the lesson to follow, and to give construc- 
tive criticism of the teaching procedures that 
were used. If possible, the time of confer- 
ence in our school should be during the school 
hours when the student assistant has full 
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charge, as there should then be no conflicts 
in schedule. The length of conference will 
vary with need and situation, the time prob- 
ably being more and more brief as the stu- 
dent teacher becomes increasingly independ- 
ent. Details of administration will have to be 
worked out by the individual training teacher. 
Purposes and values. The purposes and 
values of the conference will be put briefly 
in outline form. The training teachers should 
enrich them by reflecting into them their own 
particular interpretation and viewpoint. 


1. The preliminary conference is preventive 
and anticipatory. 

a. The student teacher needs to know 
her pupils’ general background, ex- 
periences, abilities, needs. 

b. The student teacher needs kindly, 
careful guidance in choosing and de- 
veloping procedures best fitted to the 
pupil-situation. 

c. The training teacher is held respon- 
sible for the progress and welfare of 
the pupils. 

2. The conference is a means of assisting 
the student teacher to higher levels of 
functioning. 

a. The training 
morale. 

b. The student teacher must realize and 
capitalize her own strong points. 

c. The adverse criticism must be friendly, 
impersonal, constructive, helpful. 

3. The student teacher must become in- 

creasingly self-dependent. 

a. She must be guided in self-analysis 
through the use of standards com- 
mon to her and her training teacher. 

b. Initiative must be sought, encouraged, 
developed. 


build 


teacher must 


Shortly after the bulletin was given out, 
the training supervisors were called into a 
group conference in order to discuss the 
feasibility of the changes proposed and, if 
the ideas should be accepted, to outline 
the administrative procedure involved in 
changing. The group favored the elim- 
ination of the formal lesson plan and will- 
ingly assumed the burden of working out 
the new program. It was decided that each 
supervisor should, with the purposes out- 
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lined in the bulletin in mind, work out a 
type of journal to suit the exigencies of the 
situation in which she was working. It 
was assumed that the form and nature of 
the journal would vary from grade to grade, 
from subject to subject, and from student 
to student. Naturally, planning for a first- 
grade reading lesson would vary from that 
for an intermediate grade lesson in the so- 
cial studies; a drill lesson would be differ- 
ent from one in expression or appreciation; 
a development lesson would not be like one 
for remedial training; and the form of the 
journal should vary accordingly. Therefore, 
each training supervisor was to work out 
the journal with the individual student in 
the light of the latter’s abilities and needs, 
with a view to finding the type of planning 
that any particular student should continue 
to use “on the job” for the various sub- 
jects. 

A group conference with the student- 
teaching group to explain purposes and 
problems involved, a conference schedule 
arranged, test-journals worked out by the 
training supervisors as they were teaching 
demonstration lessons—these were the pre- 
liminary steps in putting the journal-con- 
ference system into operation. Both stu- 
dents and supervisors were asked to keep a 
brief diary of problems of planning as they 
arose and of their solutions. At the end of 
the quarter, all journals were turned in at 
the director’s office along with critical eval- 
uations of the system by supervisors and 
students. ‘There follows a brief résumé 
presenting the nature of the journals and 
the evaluation of the journal-conference pro- 
gram of planning. 

Just as had been expected, the journals 
were diverse in form. In first grade read- 
ing, they tended to stress evidences of the 
pupils’ progress in ability to recognize sen- 
tences, phrases, and clauses and to suggest 
procedures appropriate for promoting this 
progress. In the upper grade courses in the 
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content subjects, there was more tenden 
to give an outline of subject matter to be 
covered along with definite assignments to 
guide study. Journals presenting plans for 
drill lessons were devoted pretty much to 
procedures with frequent specific provision 
for problem pupils. In development les. 
sons, there seemed a tendency to indicate 
major developmental questions along with 
parenthetical suggestions of pictures, maps, 
graphs, or models to be used in objectifying 
the pupils’ questions. 

It is interesting to note points of similar- 
ity as well as diversities. All tended to 
introduce a lesson in the light of the eval- 
uation of the lesson preceding, i.e., the jour- 
nals seemed to make the teachers pupil- 
minded so that the lessons were taught with 
the pupils’ interests and needs in mind. The 
journals agreed in their provision for mo- 
tivation. Also each teacher evaluated the 
results of the lesson as soon as possible after 
finishing her teaching, this evaluation being 
brought to conference. This evaluation 
seems to have contributed significantly to 
the teacher’s becoming definitely pupil- 
conscious. That this group of student 
teachers has had better rapport with the pu- 
pils than any group in previous years has 
been a matter of common observation, this 
being the situation despite the fact that the 
previous records of the student teachers had 
given promise of their being only a fair 
average group. 

An abbreviated example quite representa- 
tive of the better features of a well-planned 
journal appears on the next page. 

The general feeling among the training 
supervisors is that the conference period is 
the big factor in securing improvement on 
the part of student teachers. The latter, 
fresh from their evaluation of the lesson 
just completed, full of the problems that 
have confronted them, and primed with 
tentative plans for improving the lesson to 
follow, are all “set” for constructive criti- 
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cism and for suggestions concerning pro- 
cedures and materials that would contribute 
best to pupil-attainment. Student teaching 
this past quarter certainly has not been 
open to the current criticism to the effect 
that student teachers are _ self-conscious, 
self-centered imitators of their supervisors. 
Both in conference and journal, they have 
shown themselves interested in the success 


and progress of their pupils. 
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The evaluations submitted by the train- 
ing supervisors were in absolute agreement 
concerning some advantages of the journal- 
conference system of training student teach- 
ers. In the outline presented below, the 
first two main points were mentioned by 
all; the remaining points are arranged in 
order of decreasing frequency of mention. 
Some remarks are quoted verbatim from the 
evaluations. 


FirtH Grape LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Activities 
January 9, Wednesday. 
Decision and preliminary discussion of unit. 


Pupil-committee previously chosen to work 
with teacher had decided upon unit on 
hibernation of animals. 


Teacher to read stimulating material. 


List of animals to be put on board. Pupils 
to choose for reports. (Animals listed as 
to length of time in hibernation.) 
Pathways in Science, V, parts of pages 
59-80. 


Decision of questions they wish to look up 
for each animal. 


Indicating part of reading shelf where books 
have been placed. Pupils to hunt own 
materials. 


Committee to be chosen to decide how the 
class could tell others of their hiberna- 
tion unit. 


Pupils to volunteer for next day’s reports. 


Comments 


Pupils seemed most enthusiastic and curious 
to know more. 


Animals hibernating: 

All winter: 
Woodchuck—Barbara 
Turtles—Lyell 

Part of winter: 
Chipmunk—Neal 
Bear—Francois 

Stormy weather only: 
Porcupine—Janice 
Moles—Billy 


Questions about hibernation: 
What preparation? 
Where? When? 

For how long? 
How animal changes. 


1. Elementary Science by Grades 

2. Nature and Science Readers 

3. Our Wonder World—Vol. 3 

4. Classroom Teacher—Vols. 5, 8, and 9 
5. Pathways in Science 


Charles, Junior, Rose, Janice, Billy, Frangois, 
Lucille, Neal. 


Rose, Barbara, Neal. 
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1. The journal provides for flexible, unstere- 
otyped planning. 

a. Lessons are adapted to the emerging 
needs and interests of the pupils. 

b. “There is no cut-and-dried form to 
follow; student teachers have the privi- 
lege of arranging their materials in 
any way that shows they are con- 
cerned with children’s needs and in- 
terests.” 

2. “The emphasis is on the teaching of 
children, rather than on subject matter.” 
a. “Children are considered individually 

instead of en masse.” 

b. “It offers greater opportunity to study 
each child’s needs and allows more 
time for recording individual pupil 
progress.” 

3. “An economy of time, effort, and space 
in writing will result in more time for 
organized thinking. I really believe ju- 
nior teachers look upon the daily journal 
as a means to an end. I am not so sure 
that this was true of the old lesson-plan 
idea. Too frequently have I been con- 
vinced that, when a student laid a long, 
beautifully typed lesson plan on my desk, 
she felt that she had solved completely 
any problem which might arise in the 
coming lesson.” 

4. “The student teachers seem to be able 
to see their own weaknesses or points of 
strength more clearly.” 

5. “Initiative and resourcefulness find a 
ready means of expression in this form 
of planning.” 

6. The training supervisor gets a better in- 
sight into the student teacher’s poten- 
tialities. 

7. The training supervisor and the student 
teacher are mutually stimulated by the 
conference. 

8. The journal-conference system encour- 
ages the training supervisor’s giving an 
overview of an entire unit. “Surely 
consistent growth is more likely to be at- 
tained and is more prone to evince itself 
when an extensive ‘blue-print’ is per- 
ceived and one day’s stone is laid on 
another.” 


As to the disadvantages of the journal- 
conference plan, there was unanimity in re- 
gard to the heavy demands on the training 
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supervisor’s time and also the difficulty of 
finding a period open each day for confer. 
ence, The time-element is certainly a vexa- 
tious feature for a supervisor who acts also 
as room-teacher. Almost every supervisor 
felt there was danger that she dominate the 
conference, thus developing dependence, 
rather than self-reliance, on the part of the 
student teacher. This is by no means an 
insurmountable difficulty. Proper supervi- 
sion will develop initiative and self-direc. 
tion in the tyro. The primary supervisors, 
in particular, felt that a brief journal does 
not provide for detailed enough planning 
in the early stages of learning to teach, 
when student teachers have so much to 
learn about questioning and the specific 
techniques suitable to the pupils’ progres- 
sive mastery of a tool subject, such as read- 
ing or the combinations in arithmetic. 
Probably we can say that too close super- 
vision along these lines might, on the other 
hand, result in stereotyped and device-con- 
scious teaching. 

Several of the training supervisors sub- 
mitted suggestions of ways in which they 
hope to improve their use of the journal- 
conference program next quarter: 


1. “Perhaps the journals should be more 
carefully supervised at the beginning of 
the quarter.” 

2. I should “put more emphasis on the out- 
lining of the whole unit or quarter's 
work at the beginning.” There should 
certainly be an overview. 

3. “For next quarter I shall want my stu- 
dent teachers to make detailed lesson 
plans for about two weeks for the pur- 
pose of gaining ability to select good 
motive questions and of learning to 
‘think through’ and organize a whole 
lesson.” 

4. Conferences should be arranged early in 
the quarter to explain lesson-types and 
techniques appropriate for developing 
specific abilities. 

5. I expect to have the early conferences 
“deal largely with class management, 
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general procedures, and motivation; 
gradually the attention of student teach- 
ers is shifted from the group to the 
individual.” 

6. The teachers should “keep the journal 
in such a manner that a substitute could 
take it in hand and continue with the 
quarter’s work.” 

. “I’m inclined to believe that journals 
help to make good student teachers bet- 
ter, but the less able teacher perhaps 
needs to outline the steps in a lesson 
more definitely than the journal natu- 
rally requires.” 


“I 


We do not feel that we have settled the 
problems of lesson-planning, but we do 
think that we are on the way to their solu- 
tion. The journal-conference system of 
planning and evaluating lessons apparently 
is making our student teachers pupil-con- 


scious and enabling them to motivate, en- 
rich, and individualize their teaching. 
Apparently they are learning to plan as 
they will later do on the job: an overview 
and organization of a unit or center of 
interest; day-by-day progress toward the 
completion of the unit, plans for each day 
being adaptable and flexible, yet all con- 
tributing to the attainment of the objectives 
set up at the beginning. Students can be 
given much opportunity to manifest initia- 
tive and tend to become judiciously self- 
critical. The difficulties in carrying out the 
change from the writing of formal lesson 
plans to the planning of lessons according 
to the journal-conference system are largely 
administrative and can, for the most part, 
be ironed out with more experience in 
using the latter type of planning. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH CAN BE UNIFIED 


W. E. ArMstRonc AND SARAH GILLESPIE 


Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The aims and purposes as well as the 
content and methods of the program for 
teaching English in the secondary schools 
have changed much during the first third 
of this new century. The subject-matter 
divisions have shifted from extreme dif- 
ferentiation toward unification and are now 
moving toward more complete unification 
or fusion. 

In the first few years of the century Eng- 
lish was divided, especially in the lower 
division of the high school, into reading, 
spelling, writing, literature, composition, 
and grammar. Each was given a special 
assignment on the bell schedule. There 
was little relationship between the different 


phases of English. This lack of relation- 


ship suggested a combination of certain 
phases with the result that many schools 
scheduled courses under the general title 
of English. The title was misleading, how- 
ever, in that the course was divided into 
at least three divisions—literature, composi- 
tion, and grammar. Often the week, and 
less often the year, was equally divided be- 
tween literature and composition with 
grammar. 

The second tendency, which is in the 
direction of complete unification, is just 
beginning to get under way. The frontier 
workers in this field are even suggesting 
that English may be fused with the social 
studies if sufficient time is given to the 
fused course. Others, slightly more con- 


1 Wooldridge, Eyla, and Cowden, Mary, “A Course in Social Living.” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 


9:367-70 (Feb., 1935). 
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servative, see greater possibilities at present 
in the direction of unifying the different 
phases of English around life problems. 
These problems may be of either a social 
or a more personal nature since literature, 
the foundation of the unified course, grows 
out of either a social situation or a mood. 
Such procedure seems both psychologically 
and socially defensible. 

The plan breaks away from a study of 
literature by types or in any particular 
chronological order. Rather, it suggests 
that materials be organized around life 
problems and moods and that the view- 
points of the different writers on these 
problems or moods be emphasized. In 
other words the form, structure, and beauty 
of expression, though not omitted, are 
subordinated in the newer approach to the 
idea expressed by the author. The student 
in reading these different approaches to the 
same problem is stimulated to think on 
the problem and to express his own views 
on it. The type of expression he will use 
will always depend upon his abilities and 
interests. This expression on the part of 
the pupil then becomes his composition— 
the second step in the process of unifica- 
tion. 

The third step in the unification re- 
lates the principles of correct usage—func- 
tional grammar—to composition. The re- 
sults of such studies as those made by 
Leonard,” O’Rourke,? Lyman,* and La 
Brant® should be considered in the selec- 
tion of functional grammar. The materials 
selected should then be organized so that 
emphasis will be placed upon certain func- 
tions at those grade levels best adapted 
to each function. Drill material should 
be provided for those whose composition 
work shows need of it. 


2Leonard, S. A., Current English Usage. 
logical Institute, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
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The following stenographic report of a 
lesson in first year high school English 
illustrates how composition may grow out 
of literature and, in turn, how training in 
the use of the adverbial clause may be af- 
fected through the composition. 


Statement of Problem. 


How a composition (which grew out of a 
study of literature) made up of simple sen- 
tences may be improved through the use of the 
adverbial clause. 


Description of Materials. 


The composition that follows is the out- 
growth of a study of Hawthorne’s “The Am- 
bitious Guest.” This selection readily lent it- 
self to a desire on the part of the student to 
express his own dreams and longings which 
were the more easily stimulated because of 
Scout week. 

The following composition is to be improved: 


Scoutinc, My AMBITION 


(1) My career is to become a good scout. 
(2) In order to do this I must know and 
obey the scout oath and law and fulfil all 
my duties. (3) Every scout wants to become 
an eagle scout. (4) Scouting helps to make 
young men out of boys. (5) The most im- 
portant things a scout likes are hiking and 
camping. (6) I am a second class. (7) 
I have only two requirements to pass on 
my first class. (8) One of these require- 
ments is to swim fifty yards. (9) The other 
is the astronomy part of the nature test. 
(10) I know how to swim, but I can’t swim 
that far. (11) Every year our troop goes to 
the wigwam, a scout camp, for two or three 
days. (12) We cook our own meals and 
take hikes up the mountainside. (13) In 
winter we go skiing. (14) Our troop, num- 
ber twenty-one, is going again on the thir- 
teenth of this month. (15) We hope to 
have a good time and be careful of accidents. 


The following tie-up words are placed upon 


the board: 


National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 1932. — 
$O’Rourke, L. J., Rebuilding the English Usage Curriculum to Insure Greater Mastery of Essentials. 


*Lyman, R. L., The Enrichment of the English Curriculum. University of Chicago Press, 1932. 


5La Brant, L. L., A Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grades Four to Twelve. 


University, Worcester, Mass., 1933. 
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after although before where 
unless provided until if 

because since when as if 

as though while —_as soon as 


The class selects a student to go to the board 
to rewrite the composition as the other members 
of the class suggest improvements. 


Classroom Activities. 


TEACHER: This composition is a good one for 
two reasons. First, it is good because there 
are no sentence errors. What doI mean by this, 
Wallace? 

Watiace: You mean each sentence contains 
a complete thought. 

TeacHer: We have just pointed out wherein 
this composition is good. Because Clinton has 
kept in mind all the means of improving his 
sentences that we have discussed so far this 
year, his composition is well done. However, 
if Clinton should cease to improve his sentences 
from now on, we would say in a year from 
now that his compositions were childish. You 
see, boys and girls, you are growing up; and 
as you grow up, your compositions should 
grow up, too. 

Today we are going to introduce a new 
method by which we can help make sentences 
grow up. On the board are some tie-up words 
which will help to improve our sentences. 
Sometimes one of these words may be placed 
between two simple sentences to make one good 
sentence; or, for greater variety, one may be 
placed before a simple sentence followed by 
another simple sentence. 

Now look at the composition on the board. 
Can you suggest a tie-up word to put before 
the first sentence, June? 

June: “Since” could be used. 

Dororny: “Career” isn’t a good word. “De- 
sire” seems to me better. 

Teacher: What is your suggestion, Perry? 

Perry: It isn’t necessary to say “fulfil all my 
duties.” 

Teacuer: How would you combine the first 
two sentences, Perry? 

Perry: Since my desire is to become a good 
scout, I must know the scout oath and laws. 

Teacher: Someone put a hook-up word be- 
tween the next two sentences. 

But: Every scout wants to become an eagle 
— scouting helps to make men out of 

ys. 





winter months. 
.and winter trips in sentence eleven, Ruth? 
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Teacuer: Now, Paul, can we combine sen- 
tences six, seven, eight, and nine? 

Paut: I am a second class scout with only 
two requirements, a fifty-yard swim and the 
astronomy part of the nature test, to pass before 
I receive a first class award. 

TracHer: What suggestion have you for 
sentence ten, Wesley? 

Westey: It isn’t necessary. 
it out. 

TEacHER: In sentence thirteen Clinton tells 
us that some of these trips are made during 
Could we mention summer 


I would leave 


Rutu: Every year for two or three days at a 
time our troop makes summer and winter trips 
to the wigwam, a scout camp. 

Tracer: Cory, how could you enlarge the 
appositive in sentence eleven, “a scout camp,” 
so as to give the reader more definite infor- 
mation? 

Cory: Every year for two or three days at a 
time our troop makes winter and summer trips 
to the wigwam, a scout camp in Mill Creek 
Canyon, Utah. 

Teacher: Can you use a connective word 
before sentence twelve and combine it with 
thirteen, Arline? 

Arne: While we are at camp, we cook 
our meals and take hikes. 

TracueEr: That is good as far as you have 
gone. Do you think, Arline, it would be pos- 
sible to add to this sentence “or ski” and then 
by the use of another tie-up word include all 
of sentence thirteen? 

Aruine: While we are at camp, we cook 
our meals, take hikes, or ski if it is winter. 

TEacHER: What about sentence fourteen, 
George? 

Georce: It sounds all right to me. 

TeacHER: The last sentence could be im- 
proved by placing a hook-up word before it. 
June, how would you do this? 

June: While we are there, I hope we can 
avoid all accidents and have a good time. 

Tgacuer: Now George, will you read our 
improved composition? 

Gerorce: Since my desire is to become a good 
scout, I must know and obey the scout oath 
and laws. Every scout wants to become an 
eagle because scouting helps to make men out 
of boys. Hiking and camping are some of the 
things a scout likes best. I am a second class 
scout with only two requirements, a fifty-yard 
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swim and the astronomy part of the nature 
test, to pass before I receive a first class award. 
Every year for two or three days at a time our 
troop makes winter and summer trips to the 
wigwam, a scout camp in Mill Creek Canyon, 
Utah. While we are at the camp, we cook 
our own meals, take hikes, or ski if it is winter. 
Our troop, number twenty-one, is going on the 
thirteenth of the month to the camp. While we 
are there, I hope we can avoid all accidents 
and have a good time. 

TzacHEr: When we combine two sentences 
into one, we no longer call them sentences. 
We call them clauses. Now if you combine 
sentences as we have done today, there are 
some things to remember in order that you 
may not make sentence errors. You must re- 
member that whenever you place a tie-up word 
before a sentence, one clause becomes an in- 
complete thought—that is, it now depends 
upon the other clause for its full meaning. Let 
us look at our improved composition. In the 
first sentence we have two clauses. Which of 
these two clauses makes a complete thought, 
Paul? 

Paut: I must know and obey the scout 
oath and laws. 

Teacuer: Yes, that is correct; and because 
it makes a complete thought, we call it the 
principal or main or independent clause. The 
clause beginning with “since” depends for its 
meaning upon the clause, “I must know and 
obey the scout oath and laws.” This clause we 
call a subordinate or dependent clause, for 
subordinate means lower in rank. We call 
this subordinate clause a subordinate adverbial 
clause because it modifies the verbs in the 
principal clause. We call the tie-up word a 
subordinate adverbial conjunction because it 
ties the predicate verb in the subordinate clause 
to the predicate verb in the principal clause. 
A sentence containing one principal clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses is called a 
complex sentence. 

Some of the boys and girls are already trying 
to use adverbial clauses. Here are some of the 
best taken from compositions in this class: 


When I was younger, patience in study 
and work was a very important factor that I 
lacked. 
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After I had read Treasure Island, 1 had 
a very strong desire to have adventures in 
strange lands with strange peoples. 

When I was in Idaho a few summers 
ago, I had an experience that I shall never 
forget. 

Although it will mean risking my life, it 
will be a great adventure. 

After my third trip up in the air, I made 
up my mind to become an aviatrix. 


Now listen to some adverbial clauses written 
by a noted present-day author: 


As he stood, lifting the fagot high, he 
heard the wild elephants trumpet from the 
hills. 

Often, when the mysterious Burman night 
came down, it seemed to him that he would 
go mad. 

When they had led him back and forth 
along the lines, they saw that the ends of 
his ropes were pegged down tightly. 

Then, still in silence, because there are 
decencies to be observed by animals no less 
than by men, he walked forward with his 
trunk outstretched into the primordial 
jungle and was born again. 

The great bulls of the herd stood still 
and lifted their ears when they heard him 
grunting up the hill. 


TeacHer: Where are these sentences taken 
from, June? 

June: They are taken from “The Elephant 
Remembers.” 

Tracuer: One of the reasons for your lik- 
ing “The Elephant Remembers” is the 
skillful way in which the author uses ad- 
verbial clauses. It takes much practice to write 
adverbial clauses well. But when you can, 
you will be able to paint as beautiful pictures 
by means of words as the artist does with his 
paints and brushes. Now that you have seen 
how adverbial clauses improve our sentences, 
would you like to see if you can improve what 
you wrote yesterday? 

Pupits: Yes. 

TracHer: Then we shall see for tomorrow 
how each one can improve his own composi- 
tion by the proper use of the adverbial clause. 
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F. L. Cayton 


High School, Freehold, New Jersey 


No one will be startled by the statement 
that we have long been using an autocratic 
educational system to educate for life in a 
democracy. The condition has been fre- 
quently noted, but little has been done about 
it Some mistaken attempts have been 
made by those who believed that freedom 
from restraint would in itself necessitate 
the growth of democracy. In isolated in- 
stances real progress has been made. Look- 
ing the world over today, it would seem 
that it takes far less courage to cry for au- 
tocracy, that people may feel that they have 
lost their responsibility, than it takes to give 
democracy a real trial by a genuine attempt 
to educate for it. 

Just how far astray a good idea may go 
is illustrated by the example of a city su- 
perintendent who decided that his teachers 
should adopt Dr. Dewey’s methods for 
democratic education. He told them that 
they must accept certain democratic prac- 
tices whether they wanted to or not. He 
was like the mother who, surprising her 
children in an act of cruelty, said that she 
would teach them to be kind and gentle if 
she had to “beat the hide off of them” to 
make them that way. Such an incident is 
typical of much that goes on in “education” 
today—sometimes because of actual zeal for 
improvement. It is hard for the reformer 
to learn that the ways of democracy are 
often slow. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of 
developing a democratic system of educa- 
tion seems to be a lack of intestinal fortitude 
on the part of teachers and supervisors. I 
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am not prepared to give here a complete 
explanation of why this is true, but the very 
structure that I wish here to criticize is 
doubtless responsible for it in no small part. 
Anyway, among the incidents described are 
numerous examples of the lack. 

I decide to give, in my classroom, more 
opportunity for the development of pupil 
responsibility. To do so we discuss the next 
stage of our work. I try to arouse interest 
in the work that lies before us, but try to 
be honest—not to fool myself or the pupils 
by a false show of “sugar-coated” interest, 
nor by “making believe” that we are con- 
necting all the work to a project of vital 
interest to each pupil. We should like to be 
able to do this last thing, but under present 
conditions find it impossible. I try to be 
honest. Pupils offer suggestions of which 
I approve. Well and good. Pupils offer 
suggestions of which I do not approve. Oc- 
casionally, in spite of all opposing reasons 
that I can offer, they wish to try such a 
suggestion. Shall I let them go ahead and 
make the mistakes I feel sure they will 
make? I believe that this would be the 
better education. But suppose that on a test 
they fall below the average set by some 
other teacher’s class. The test will not show 
what they learned by trying. Too seldom 
do I take the chance. The loss is a double 
one: first, they lose the essential experience 
of really trying something; secondly, they 
add to their growing conviction that pupil 
“participation” is a farce. Once more the 
teacher has tried to fool them into thinking 
otherwise. 
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A pupil frequently acts as chairman over 
a general class discussion. How shall pu- 
pils learn that it is not to their advantage 
to choose an incapable chairman? How 
may they learn the advantage of careful 
choice except by the actual experience of 
being amused, bored, and failed by a poor 
leader? Suppose that in the midst of such 
a period the supervisor walks in. He may 
be busy and hurried; he discerns nothing of 
the broader purpose behind the teacher’s 
plans. Dare a teacher risk misunderstand- 
ing and a consequent lower rating? 

Occasionally groups of pupils take trips 
in connection with school work. I have 
had an opportunity to observe a number of 
such trips to various points from a medium 
sized rural high school. I believe that the 
greatest educational value of these trips to 
the majority of high school seniors who have 
come under my observation has been the 
experience of managing themselves, away 
from home, under new conditions and sur- 
roundings. Such education cannot take 
place under too strict supervision. If super- 
vision is not strict, things will happen that 
will bring adverse criticism to both school 
and teacher. Some pupil may go to a show 
that is not approved. Some provincial’s 
daughter may be seen smoking in public. 
Some boys and girls may act or speak im- 
properly. Such events will be exaggerated, 
of course, to make them more interestingly 
shocking. Somehow, any misdemeanor is 
infinitely worse when it occurs on a school 
trip. The teacher may play safe and act as 
day nurse to a group of seventeen-year-old 
“infants.” Is that the way boys and girls 
learn to manage themselves as citizens of a 
free community? 

One of the necessary features of a democ- 
racy is free criticism. This criticism should 
be well thought out and, as often as pos- 
sible, constructive. How far may practice 
in this be carried on at school? For sev- 
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eral years I have distributed a questionnaire! 
among the members of my senior pupils in 
high school to encourage criticism of ma. 
terials and methods in the classes in “Prob. 
lems of American Democracy.” From the 
information so secured we have profited; 
but I think that the chief value of the ques- 
tionnaire lies in the fact that it is given and 
used. It is not enough, under present con- 
ditions in most of our schools, simply to 
ask for criticism. It must be encouraged. 
The pupils have helped to make up the 
questions and no question, desired by a 
number of pupils, is barred. The papers 
are not signed or marked in any way to 
distinguish individual pupils. (I hope that 
in time this will not be necessary.) They 
know all the year that the questionnaire is 
to be given to them. The reaction has been 
very satisfactory. Need we, as trained edu- 
cators, feel that we cannot defend ourselves 
when questioned by amateur critics? Or 
do we feel that there is no need for criti- 
cism? For some reason I have frequently 
found pupil criticism condemned. 
Student government is designed to pro- 
mote just the democratic participation that 
we desire. I have had an opportunity to 
observe a school where the principal stud- 
ied student government carefully and en- 
couraged it wisely. Problems that put the 
whole idea to a test are sure to arise. A 
student may be elected to the highest execu- 
tive office that a pupil may hold in the 
school. Sometimes he is a capable leader 
and sometimes he is not. If he cannot han- 
dle the job, the effect on him may be bad. 
Sometimes children as well as adults grow 
in office. Responsibility of office is a great 
educative experience. Be the leader good 
or bad, the rest of the student body learns. 
They learn gradually to make better choices. 
When they learn an infallible method, we 
shall be glad to adopt it for state and na- 
tional governments. Some teachers have 


1See The Social Studies, December, 1934, for further information on the use of this questionnaire. 
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advocated appointment to office to avoid 
mistakes. This would, of course, strike at 
the very heart of the educative value in 
forms of student government. 

Whatever powers are allotted to students 
must be clearly and definitely understood. 
I heard of a case in which a supervisor ex- 
ercised his ex-officio power of absolute veto 
to override the action of a strong majority 
of the student “governing” body on a ques- 
tion that had been referred to them for de- 
cision. Perhaps his judgment was best on 
the matter to be decided. The result of 
such action, however, makes the idea of 
student government a farce and ruins its 
very purpose. We certainly do not claim 
to be training our pupils to be “yes men” 
or rubber stamps. We claim to be educat- 
ing them in self-management, that it may 
be exercised in school and in adult life, as 
citizens of a democratic community. They 
must have the opportunity to make mis- 
takes, even though our own glory fade, 
for the moment, in the eyes of the unin- 
formed. 

One of the greatest evils that has grown 
out of modern education is the practice in 
deception. ‘Teachers think that they are 
fooling high school students by letting them 
carry on activities wherein they are sup- 
posed to think that they have responsibility 
which they really do not have. The stu- 
dents are not fooled. As an interesting, if 
radical, experiment we might try being 
honest (not cynical) in our relationships 
with the pupils—just a little, sometimes, 
anyway. 

We expect those who graduate from high 
school to be able to conduct themselves as 
men and women, although every effort has 
been directed toward preserving their in- 
fantile characteristics. I suppose that some 
metamorphosis is expected to take place 
when they leave the school. I once heard a 
school superintendent say: “I will not argue 


with high school pupils. They are not old 
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enough to reason.” My judgment is that 
he feared, rather, that they might reason 
too well. I have heard more than one 
teacher boast that he (or she) had reduced 
to tears a 175-pound, 18-year-old boy. I 
once sat in a high school office waiting for 
an interview with the principal. A young 
man, a student in the school, came in to 
report for having broken some rule of at- 
tendance. His dignity, poise, manners, and 
arguments were so superior to anything 
shown by the principal, shouting from his 
vantage point of authority, that it would 
seem to an observer that their positions 
should have been reversed. I found out 
later that this principal was not stupid, but 
quite intelligent. All educational experi- 
ence and theory were, for the time, forgot- 
ten. But if our aim is to turn out of school 
responsible, resourceful, thinking men and 
women, why try to destroy these very qual- 
ities? Moreover, we have constant com- 
plaint of the poor “manners” of youth. We 
as teachers frequently forget that pupils are 
human beings, entitled to respectful and 
courteous treatment. 

The question of discipline is often raised 
as an insurmountable obstacle to democracy 
in education. Democracy and anarchy are 
frequently confused. Obviously, when 
thirty or forty people are crowded together 
in one small room, the same freedom as is 
found in the home or in many public places 
is impossible. Still, most people do not 
hold loud conversations in the movies nor 
are they allowed to shout with laughter in 
a public library. Some rules are necessary. 
The question is the double one: how are 
they arrived at and how are they enforced? 
A pupil chairman in charge of a class will 
usually be reluctant to call the teacher to 
order. The first time the teacher is called 
to order it may strike the class as funny. 
I have appreciated the ruling and the 
humor of the situation. It would be only 
in an extreme emergency that I would 
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interfere with the pupil’s conduct of the 
class, except to rise to a point of order. 

In many schools pupils govern traffic in 
the corridors. Should the teachers be sub- 
ject, in general, to the rules for the student 
body? Should exceptions be made in their 
favor? From my own experience I would 
answer both questions in the affirmative. 
Reasonable exceptions should be made for 
either pupil or teacher and the very nature 
of the two occupations makes reasonable 
more exceptions for the teacher. I do not 
feel, however, the resentment that some peo- 
ple feel when asked, courteously, by a 
student to comply with an important regu- 
lation. I have been ordered about by a less 
intelligent traffic policeman and have had 
to accept it with as good grace as pos- 
sible. 

One of the worst things about this teach- 
ing job is the demoralizing effect of the op- 
portunity to tyrannize. I have said to many 
classes of high school pupils: “The judge’s 
bench has been called a ‘coward’s castle.’ 
The teacher’s chair may sometimes serve 
the same purpose. Let me know when I 
use it that way.” Sometimes they have let 
me know, though probably not nearly 
often enough for my own good. Of course 
I am responsible for the class, legally at 
least. I do not wish to pretend that con- 
ditions are otherwise. This does not pre- 
vent treating the pupils as individuals 
entitled to courtesy; nor does it prevent a 
little genuine authority on the part of the 
pupils. A little genuine authority, respon- 
sibility, and advisory influence held by pu- 
pils is infinitely better than a whole show 
of a “student-managed” room that is a 
mere farce. 

The whole set-up of our school system is 
of the “divine right autocracy” system. 
Coéperation, for many administrators, 
means that the teachers codperate in doing 
what they, the supreme minds, have de- 
cided on. So generally is the idea accepted 
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that superintendents who do not desire it 
are almost forced into it by the teachers 
and the public. Such a system naturally 
meets the approval of self-styled “authori- 
ties” who have been or are administrators 
of this type. In The Educational Frontier, 
edited by W. H. Kilpatrick, V. T. Thayer 
writes an excellent article on administra- 
tion in which he shows the weaknesses of 
this type of school organization and the 
value of a more democratic type. In this 
chapter of the book is a description of how 
a salary adjustment is made that might be 
compared with the method of adjustment 
described later in this article. We will not 
stop here to argue the relative merits of 
political democracy and the ordinary busi- 
ness organization. We are, rather, indicat- 
ing good and bad practices in an educa- 
tional system designed to prepare men and 
women for life in an avowed democracy. 
We should like to impress upon all who 
are concerned with education the fact that 
we should change either our national aim 
or the practice in our schools. 

In a certain school unit there is an organi- 
zation of principals and superintendents. 
These people undoubtedly carry on a num- 
ber of activities to support our schools in 
these perilous times. For some reason, 
however, their work must be carried on 
with an air of great mystery. The teachers 
must not be informed as to what is going 
on. Perhaps it is because they are so poorly 
informed on matters of great importance 
to education. If they are really incapable 
of learning, they are certainly unfit to 
teach. Are not principals and superinten- 
dents educators? If the task of educating 
the teachers is too much for them to under- 
take, how can they hope that anything will 
be accomplished in the classroom? The in- 
telligence of teachers is generally accepted 
to be at least average. Is it not really the 
old “divine right” idea that shuts them out 
of the councils of the mighty? 











In this same school unit there is also an 
organization of classroom teachers. At- 
tempts on the part of this organization to 
assist in planning meetings or in carrying 
on other joint projects have been defeated 
by evasion and a policy of delay. 

During the last school year there were 
panel discussions of school problems. At 
one of these meetings, a number of people 
particularly interested in school problems 
participated in the discussion. There were 
college professors, superintendents, school 
board representatives, a mother of school 
children, representatives of various civic or- 
ganizations, but not a classroom teacher in 
the group! I believe that if the omission 
had been called to the attention of the 
proper persons before the meeting, a teacher 
would have been appointed. The fact that 
it was not thought of before the meeting is 
significant as indicating the general atti- 
tude within the educational system. 

The active interest and participation of 
citizens in the affairs of government is gen- 
erally considered essential to a sound dem- 
ocratic system of government. Certainly 
the teachers of our youth must take such 
an active part, not so much for the sake of 
“example” as for their own education. A 
purely academic point of view is not de- 
fensible. A few school teachers in our leg- 
islative bodies would benefit both legislation 
and the teaching force. In two instances 
of which I know, during the last school 
year the educational policies of two power- 
ful fraternal organizations were directed 
into sounder channels by the efforts of one 
teacher-member in each. Being possessed 
of the facts, each of these teachers, al- 
though acting alone, was able to stop un- 
favorable action and promote action ad- 
vantageous to the schools. There are a few 
instances where teachers are doing good 
work. We need a much more general 
activity. 

Another illustration will serve for several 
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points. In a certain district in New Jersey 
it was decided by one or more people in 
the city government that, due to the de- 
pression, a cut should be made in the sala- 
ries of all municipal employees, including 
teachers. The board of education approved 
the cut as it was suggested to them. There 
was little financial justification for the cut 
but there was, unquestionably, a demand 
for some such act on the part of the public 
that had (or had not) been pinched by the 
depression. Let us follow the events. In 
the first place, not only the cut but also the 
amount of cut was decided arbitrarily by 
not more than two or three individuals, not 
even members of the school board. The 
decision as to whether the cut should be a 
flat cut or one made on a graduated scale 
was made in the same arbitrary manner 
without any investigation as to the respec- 
tive merits of the two possible plans. Ex- 
pert advice was available among the teach- 
ers, but any idea of utilizing such assistance 
was not even considered. The plan was 
presented to the teachers in a typically auto- 
cratic fashion. Pressure was brought to 
bear in true army style all along the line. 
The teachers revolted and demanded some 
explanation. The teachers’ organization, 
however, showed all the weaknesses of the 
company union at its worst. The “boss” 
accepted the cut quickly. That pleased the 
board of education and helped to forestall 
any chance of a change to a sliding scale. 
His foremen, for the most part, did like- 
wise, their interests in this matter being 
opposed to the interests of the teachers who 
composed the regular working force. There 
was no unity or codperation except among 
the teachers themselves. As a group they 
refused to accept this cut, which because of 
a legal protection at the time had to be in 
the form of a “voluntary” contribution from 
them! To be sure, some of them showed 
gross ignorance of the whole situation. Only 
after there were signs of unpleasant oppo- 
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sition was any explanation offered. Before 
the matter was settled, many of the teach- 
ers became much better acquainted with the 
situation. The board was brought into di- 
rect contact with the teachers and found 
that they were something other than au- 
tomatons. But much needless bad feeling 
was created, the cut was arranged by noth- 
ing better than sloppy guess-work, and the 
whole matter lacked the intelligent plan- 
ning it might have had. 

Recently, in a certain school district a 
proposition was to be submitted to a pop- 
ular referendum. Some opposition was ex- 
pressed to the measure, particularly as it af- 
fected the teachers. Only after some active 
agitation from outside the school system 
did the board send a representative to ex- 
plain the action to the teachers, fearing that 
they might defeat the measure. The whole 
problem of relationships between the board 
and the teachers was presented frankly and 
fairly; but the representative of the school 
board almost apologized for addressing the 
teachers on the subject! He said, in part: 
“The board of education, as an employer 
of the teachers, certainly need not explain 
its acts to its employees.” (He should talk 
that over with the managers of some of 
our large corporations.) With the rapid 
growth of the collective bargaining princi- 
ple, teachers are remaining in a position 
where there is less dignity in their relations 
with their employers than is enjoyed by 
other laboring groups. An active member 
of a board of education used to object to a 


salary schedule because he did not use one 
in hiring his truck drivers. Can we expect 
any real democracy of education in the 
classroom while teachers passively work in 
such an undemocratic school system? 

One of the most distressing facts in the 
case is the manner in which many teachers 
accept their position. At a meeting of 
teachers, supervisors, and some others, pend. 
ing legislation at the state capital was 
discussed. It concerned matters of school 
budgets, teachers’ salaries, tenure laws, et 
cetera. The chairman of the teachers, a 
man elected by them, stated as his opinion 
that any action in reference to such matters 
had best be left to supervisors, as these mat- 
ters were over the heads of the teachers! 
Such are those who are to mold the char. 
acters of citizens for a great democratic state, 
Men still require that, for the sake of “ex 
ample,” teachers be something that they 
would dread their own sons to be. Eduv- 
cators must be free men and make known 
the fact to the rest of society. 

It is a truism that nothing can be called a 
failure until it has been tried. Thinking 
men and women have long recognized the 
necessity of education in a democracy; but 
universal schooling has been, in many ways, 
a disappointment. Education in a democ 
racy should be education for democracy. 
In fact, such education offers us the only 
hope that we have for a real democratic 
society, no matter how much we alter 
for the better our political and economic 
structure. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL—GENEVA 


H. L. Laruam 


Character Research Service, Chicago, Illinois 


Th. Maurette, head of the International 
School at Geneva, Switzerland, made a 
very interesting report’ of the school at the 
Sixth Moral Education Congress, 1934. 
The problem under discussion was coedu- 
cation, and some of her comments relating 
to that subject are here presented. 

The International School was established 
in 1924; it has an attendance of about 160 
pupils, boys and girls from six to eighteen 
years of age; some thirty of them are 
boarding pupils. Nearly 30 nationalities 
are represented among these pupils and 
they follow an international course of in- 
struction, planned, however, with a view 
to the several national secondary examina- 
tions. 

Those of us who wished to bring to- 
gether these children of different nationali- 
ties in order to educate them as a group 
have not seriously weighed the matter of 
sex difference in face of the larger issue of 
national differences. When the first pupils 
were enrolled in the school, brothers and 
sisters were registered at the same time. 
Scarcely had we established the boys’ 
boarding department when parents asked 
for boarding privileges for girls, in order 
that sisters might live in the same school 
with their brothers. And so for ten years 
these boys and girls have lived and learned 
together. 

It is only during the physical culture 


periods and in certain games that they are 
separated during the day. But we main- 
tain mixed groups for basket-ball, hockey, 
and cross-country contests. Boys and girls 
are together at meals, study and evening 
gatherings. However, they are respon- 
sible to different supervisors—a matron for 
the girls and a director for the boys, who 
look after their charges by using their own 
individual judgment. 

In each dormitory a room is reserved for 
the common life of each group, one for 
the boys and one for the girls. There you 
may observe distinct differences between 
the two sexes. On the one hand, there is 
a room almost always in order, neat and 
occupied by those who are cutting out, 
sewing, or chatting; on the other hand, in 
the boys’ room you might see the dom- 
inoes, checkers, or even clothing scattered 
about and the furniture disarranged as if 
there had been a dance. 

Perhaps the crucial problem of coeduca- 
tion has not come up for discussion be- 
cause we have not treated the matter the- 
oretically, but have followed the course of 
nature as in a family where boys and girls 
live together, and are often happy to sepa- 
rate for some hours for recreations of dif- 
ferent sorts. Under these circumstances 
one can observe the spontaneous reactions 
of the sexes when they are together face 
to face. 


_* The original French narrative may be found in Résumés des Communications présentées au Congrés interna- 
tional d’Education Morale,” Cracow, 1934. A summary of the entire proceedings is being prepared for English 


readers, 
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Tue Reactions oF Boys anp Girts 
AT DIFFERENT AGES 


In the younger classes—children aged 
six to ten—they watch each other sedately 
and on their guard, and then fall in love 
seriously. It is a period of violent emo- 
tions. The small boys suddenly develop 
passions that are exclusive, respectful, and 
protective in character. The very coy lit- 
tle girls accept admiration but very easily 
lead a young fellow by the nose until he 
comes to himself. 

The lady teachers serve as confidantes 
more often for the boys than for the girls. 
There are scenes of jealousy and storm; 
and yet they quickly change as it were to 
the demeanor of monks. This is indeed a 
tempestuous life, but at all events a good 
apprenticeship. 

At ten years of age and on to fifteen— 
the intermediate grades—there is a change 
of viewpoint. The boys are disgusted 
enough with the foolish girls, “whimpering 
and pretentious creatures!” The girls 
repay in the same coin, regarding the boys 
as brutal and foul-mouthed. They sepa- 
rate into two clans and at times exchange 
sharp or violent remarks, even blows and 
pinches. 

One curious fact is to be noted: during 
these years of genuine hostility urgent 
sexual curiosity arises; both boys and girls 
present questions that trouble them seri- 
ously. They must have an adult with 
whom to consult, preferably their parents, 
the father or the mother, who will reply 
to their delicate questions. But if the 
parents are awkward about the matter, 
with their consent the teacher of the class 
is to respond to inquiries. The teachers 
must keep watch over the children and if 
their natural curiosity has not been pre- 
viously satisfied at the crucial moment, ex- 
planations must be given in order to 
avoid unhealthy conversations and inves- 
tigations. 


Fortunately at this point our school has 
a staff that is very skilful in all of these 
matters. Experience seems to prove that 
the risks at this age are not in regard to 
unhealthy relations between boys and girls 
but rather among the boys themselves; the 
dangers are in fact lessened because these 
boys mingle with the girls for so many 
hours of the day. The presence of girls 
and the code of honor for boys which is 
taught—“One never strikes a girl for any 
reason, not if she deserves it a thousand 
times!”—surely mellows the behavior of 
boys. 

As for the girls, the presence of the boys 
makes them more active in the sports. 
They like to compare achievements, to af- 
firm that they can run as fast and jump 
as high as the boys; they rejoice in extort- 
ing involuntary admiration. They fear the 
mockery of the boys—just although brutal 
—which is offered whenever the girls ex- 
hibit childish sentiments, or essay to be 
pretentious or coquettish, or when they 
give too much time to their toilette. 

Thank goodness, each sex has its own 
cloakroom where for a few minutes of 
each day they can give vent to their im- 
pulses—the girls to behold themselves in 
the mirror and to chatter about their ward- 
robe and the boys to exchange blows. 
There must be a safety-valve! 

At fourteen or fifteen years of age and 
after, the change is not open to view, pro- 
gressive in character and rapid or slow ac- 
cording to the individual. But hostility 
and disgust disappear very rapidly; the 
boys and girls are on their guard at first, 
at a distance, as if they had never met be- 
fore, even though they have lived side by 
side in the same class for several years. 
They converse like important personages; 
they are taking measure one of the other. 
Suddenly they are tremendously interested 
in each other, and what the boys think 
about the girls or what the girls think 
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about the boys suddenly acquires great im- 
tance. 

Occasionally there is a relapse into the 
preceding stage—bitter words, mockery, 
violent retorts and at times a blow. But 
all this becomes less and less .frequent. 
They dance together at the little parties 
organized by the mixed pupil committee. 
The girls are brought into the dance at one 
or two years younger than are the boys, 
and this creates complications. But all that 
is taken care of: they often introduce the 
danses bleues, where the girls have the 
right to choose their partners. And then, 
as is quite proper, they fall in love. Scan- 
dalous! you would say, under certain cir- 
cumstances. But it is good hygiene in the 
opinion of these teachers. At least the 
thing is in sight and known to the whole 
group. There is no danger of falling in 
love with mysterious shop-girls; there is 
no exchange of love letters by a complicated 
postal system, or of meeting at a secret ren- 
dezvous. 

When our pupils are in love it is ob- 
vious enough. The onlookers, their com- 
trades and the teachers say, “There it is!” 
And the couple is on trial before the pub- 
lic. Do they not encounter the derision of 
their fellow-pupils by excessive efforts to 
be charming? Are they not in danger of 
being called to account by the manage- 
ment, or of receiving notice that their work 
is suffering and that they are to regain 
possession of themselves as soon as pos- 
sible? 

It seems to me that taking one case with 
another, the treatment is effective. I do 
not recall any cases where these love af- 
fairs developed into scandal, nor where 
they obstructed the usual preparation for 
an examination. It is quite otherwise when 
the beloved one is not a member of the 
school. I have known cases of this sort 
where recovery was difficult. 

I do remember cases where these crises 


have been very advantageous to the moral 
development of the children. Young boys 
have been smitten by older girls who were 
more experienced and have tried to attain 
their level, since the love was more intel- 
lectual than physical and served as a stimu- 
lus. 

The effects of these sentimental rela- 
tions are at times entirely unexpected. I 
have heard boys who were going away 
for a vacation say, “Well, we shall not see 
anything more of the girls for two months. 
What luck!” I recall also complete fiascos 
—boys who had come into a coeducational 
school too late, when their sexual attitudes 
were already formed and were upset by 
the presence of girls. But they were so 
conspicuous that they could not remain; 
they either left shortly or were asked to 
withdraw. We know now that we cannot 
accept boys over sixteen years old without 
a good deal of consideration. 

The same situation does not hold with 
the girls, as they adapt themselves more 
easily. However, certain girls already 
molded have the habit of thinking about 
nothing but love affairs, and about the ef- 
fect they can produce on the boys. They 
have come from a restricted life or, worse 
yet, from schools where boys and girls at- 
tended classes together but were separated 
in recreation. There were years when the 
atmosphere of our school was not formed 
and when it was necessary at times to sepa- 
rate pupils very promptly. But in the last 
three years these situations have been al- 
most always quickly regulated by the pub- 
lic opinion of the school. 

These unadjusted girls have found lined 
up against them all the boys armed with 
brutal irony and the other girls armed with 
silent disapprobation. There was one girl 
who for six months was quelled by this at- 
mosphere and did not venture to attend 
the evening dances for fear of public in- 
sult, which consisted in making her a wall 
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flower. She was intelligent enough to ad- 
just herself and by the end of the year she 
ventured timidly to mingle with others 
at the dance and was accepted very un- 
ostentatiously, without remarks, since she 
had regained the good opinion of all. 

Are there risks and accidents? I do not 
know of any. The supervision is discreet 
and intelligent. We have a study period 
after dinner in the evening, so as to avoid 
the temptations of the beautiful park at twi- 
light. We have an atmosphere of confi- 
dence between pupils and teachers. All 
these things seem to neutralize the dangers. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


All of these years of life in a coeduca- 
tional school have given me the impres- 
sion that this life is healthy and normal, 
quite opposed to that which I experienced 
on returning one day to the female school 
where I was taught and that I loved from 
the bottom of my heart; yet I said, “What 
an unhealthy life!” My recollections con- 
firm the impression—those absurd pas- 
sions between girls, their atrocious jeal- 
ousies, their gnawing torment; falling in 
love with a teacher, or at times a teacher 
falling in love with a pupil. What woman, 
taught under a policy of isolating the sexes, 
cannot recall similar memories? 

When the children of the International 
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School leave us, I am convinced that they 
depart after having been vaccinated, you 
may say, and prepared for the second part 
of their adolescence, on which depends the 
emotional orientation of their life; this 
prepares them for happiness. This last de. 
pends largely on their ability to see the 
good qualities and weaknesses of the other 
sex in their true light. 

But one thing is certain: the excellence 
of atmosphere in a coeducational school 
depends almost wholly on the attitude of 
the adults in charge. It should be frank 
and entirely blameless in relation to sex 
problems; it should permit easy and con- 
stant access of the child to the adult with- 
out any fictitious reserve intervening. 

And, above all, there must be no sus 
picions. I remember well the reply of a 
child who was taken through an inquiry 
badly managed and full of reservations: 
“If you suspect naughty things, they will 
happen.” The adult who has been reared 
under a different system should be con- 
stantly on his guard. There is the child, a 
faithful mirror. If you wish to know that 
you are maintaining a proper and sincere 
attitude, look at the child to whom you 
are talking, with whom you are living. In 
his eyes and attitude you will see a clean 
and clear likeness, or else—a marred re- 
flection as from muddy waters. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


Evprep R. HarrincTon 


President, New Mexico Association for 


In a northern state the writer once lis- 
tened to three young teachers discussing 
the course they had taken in “how to teach 
geography.” It soon became clear to the 
listener that their course certainly had teeth 
in it—in fact, it seemed to have more teeth 
than anything else. These young teachers 
told with pride how they had been able 
to learn all the capitals of the nations, the 
large cities of the world, the population of 
the cities, and the length of the world’s 
chief rivers. They spoke with fervor about 
the midnight oil they had burned in order 
that they might be able, when called upon 
in their normal school class, to “bound the 
states” and repeat certain other facts by 
rote. The writer rather timidly asked if 
this teacher ever tried to show how geog- 
raphy affected the types of civilization 
throughout the world, but it seemed that 
this slight matter had been left in the back- 
ground as something which, if discovered 
at all, must be discovered by accident. 

It so happened that the writer was su- 
perintendent of schools in the system where 
these three teachers were employed, so he 
had a chance to observe how they would 
apply all this knowledge about the popu- 
lation of cities and bounding of states. As 
was expected, the children were given a 
dose of the same medicine, with the result 
that the study of geography had for them 
the same amount of interest as the multi- 
plication tables. The writer then became 
80 bold as to suggest to the teachers that 
possibly they would be able to do more 
good and obtain better interest if they 
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Science, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


would forget that they had ever taken a 
course in how to teach geography. 

Of all subjects taught, geography should 
be the one to intrigue the interest of every 
student. He should realize that geography 
is “that something” which determines what 
man shall do, what language he shall speak, 
how he shall live, and even what color he 
is to be. It should be treated as that ever- 
present environment which none of us can 
escape. As the greatest determining factor 
in world culture, economics, history, and 
morals, it should merit something better 
than being reduced to memorization of the 
population of state capitals. The sixth 
grade student is not frightened by the 
thought that man can adjust himself to 
varying environments or that he can even 
vary his own environment within certain 
limits. He has read Robinson Crusoe and 
followed with interest his efforts to make 
the best of his surroundings. He can fol- 
low in like manner the history of man, cast 
away on the world as on a desert island— 
the earth—and forced to shift for himself 
among animals which are his superior in 
strength. 

Let us give the geography student a 
chance to do some thinking. Why not 
give him a program and have him look for 
special features which have a dominating 
effect on man? There are certain “learn- 
ing threads” which run through any unit 
in geography just as there are certain basic 
threads which run through all rugs that 
are woven on a loom. Why not list these 


threads and have the student find them 
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and see their importance in each unit 
studied? Certain unit-plan advocates hope 
that at the end of a course something in- 
side the student’s head will go “click” and 
the several units will appear as one. Why 
seek to arrive at this desirable state by mere 
accident? Why not “let the child in on the 
game” from the beginning and tell him 
the pattern which is being woven before 
him, so that he can see that pattern as it 
grows and not as a separate set of units 
which he may (and may not) see as a whole 
later on? In other words, try to help the 
child see it instead of trying to conceal the 
information. Write the learning threads 
out on the board and help the student to 
find them for the first unit or two and then 
little by little put him on his own initiative. 


Tue Learninc THREADS 


The people of each separate land have 
certain characteristics which make them 
unlike their neighbors. These characteris- 
tics are not developed by accident but are 
due to definite factors which are often in- 
herent in the territory where they live. Let 
us try to follow the threads listed below 
through each unit studied. In some cases 
the threads may be more apparent than in 
others, but this is still another way of show- 
ing how the people living in a certain lo- 
cality have been affected by one or more 
of these threads. 


. Climate. 

. Topography. 
Soil. 

. Coastline. 
Rivers. 

. Lakes. 

. Minerals. 

. Forests. 

. Water power. 

. Population. 

. Plants and animals. 
12. Transportation. 
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Each one of the above-mentioned factors 
will influence the people who live in any 
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place in the world. As an example let ys 
take each of them and give a brief illus 
tration of how it may be applied. 

1. Climate. 

Take the case of the Sahara Desert and 
its inhabitants with their primitive way of 
living. Why is the population so small? 
Why is the life necessarily a primitive one? 
What does the climate have to do with it 
all? Consider the Eskimos in Greenland, 
Here we have a waste of snow and ice. 
There are no pastures, hence no livestock: 
no forests, hence no wooden houses. There 
are no diversities of occupation and there. 
fore no industrial problems. Take the 
dwellers of the tropical island where, a 
O. Henry says, “A native can pick enough 
fruit to live on without getting out of bed,” 
What effect has the climate here had on 
the industry of the people? How does it 
affect the customs and the costumes as 
well? Take the Philippine Islands, the 
Delta of the Ganges, the East Indies; com- 
pare and contrast these with the temperate 
regions of Europe and North America. 

2. Topography. 

Why is not the Appalachian region as 
great a farming area as the Mississippi Val- 
ley? Contrast Norway and France as to 
the effects topography has had on people. 
Take the Balkan States as an example of a 
small area having many languages due to 
mountain barriers which discourage com- 
munication. Consider mountain barriers 
and commerce; the effect of the Himalaya 
Mountains on China and India. Why is 
the average mountaineer more self-reliant 
than his valley neighbor? Why have the 
Balkan States always been a source of politi 
cal trouble? Why can Russia be more 
easily unified than the countries in south- 
ern Europe? Why do people within the 
different sections of the United States speak 
with different accents? How could moun- 
tain barriers cause different languages in 
former days, when transportation was 
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poorer than at present? There are many 
other illustrations as to the effect topography 
has on the people of a given region. 

3. Soil. 

What has soil to do with the vocations 
of people who live in New England and 
in lowa? What has the loess soil done for 
China? Why is the “black earth” region 
of Russia so heavily populated? What is 
the character of mountain soils in general 
and how does this affect agriculture? How 
does Germany keep up the productivity of 
the soil? Show in general how soil and 
climate together determine what shall be 
raised in each locality studied. 

4. Coastline. 

Show how a rugged coastline very often 
places a large number of the inhabitants 
of a region close to the sea. What effect 
does this have on the fishing industry? 
How are shipping and manufacturing en- 
couraged by a rugged coastline? Why do 
so many sailors come from Norway? What 
effect has the regular coastline of South 
America had on the country’s development? 


Why should England have a large navy? 
Show the expense of keeping up a coast- 
line: the installation of life-saving devices; 
the dredging of harbors, etc. 

5. Rivers. 

How do rivers help in the settlement of 


many countries? How have such rivers 
as the St. Lawrence, Hudson, Mississippi, 
Amazon, Seine, Rhine, and Danube helped 
in the development of the countries through 
which they flow? Consider the importance 
of river transportation in China; the im- 
portance of irrigation from such rivers as 
the Nile, the Ganges, the Colorado, and 
others; rivers and water power as men- 
tioned later. 

6. Lakes. 

The effect of lakes as a transportation 
medium and as a climatic influence. The 
Great Lakes, Lake Titicaca, the lakes on 
the Panama Canal route. The develop- 
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ment of the fur trade in Canada and the 
effect of lakes on this trade. 

7. Minerals. 

How did the mineral wealth of the Brit- 
ish Isles attract the first explorers, the 
Pheenecians? The effect of mineral wealth 
on the exploration of Mexico and Peru. 
How has the presence of iron ore and coal 
made England an industrial power? Why 
does Germany want the Saar? Why does 
Italy want to get a foothold in Africa? 
Why are the great steel mills located in 
the region around the Great Lakes? Why 
do people live in Nevada? Why do people 
live in Death Valley? Why do people live 
three hundred miles from the coast in Aus- 
tralia in the middle of a desert where their 
water must be brought to them through 
three hundred miles of pipe? 

8. Forests. 

It can be shown here how the jungles of 
South America have hindered agricultural 
development. It will be noted that forests 
support scant populations, usually of the 
nomadic type. Forests are important re- 
sources of Canada and Russia. Comment 
on the scarcity of forests in China and. the 
resulting erosion problems. The United 
States Government is now laying plans for 
a 100-mile belt of trees across the country 
to act as a climatic influence. It would be 
interesting to discuss just what could be 
expected of such a tree belt, if it will grow. 

g. Water Power. 

Italy and Norway are short of coal but 
have large water-power resources. The 
development of manufacturing along the 
“Fall Line” may be pointed out; the Muscle 
Shoals development; the Grand Coulee and 
Boulder dams; power at Niagara Falls; 
electrification of certain railroads; the effect 
that a shortage of coal will have on the 
power development of the United States. 

10. Population. 

This item should be treated as a result 
rather than as a cause. In the light of the 
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preceding nine items, we might diagnose 
the cause of the special distribution of popu- 
lation. For instance, why should the popu- 
lation of London be so great? Are New 
York and Detroit dependent on the same 
factors for their size? Let us compare on 
this basis the cities of Berlin and Moscow; 
Los Angeles and Canton; Chicago and 
Buenos Aires; St. Louis and Pittsburgh. 

11. Plants and Animals. 

What effect does the jungle have on 
man? How must man adjust himself to 
animal and plant life? Why did the Mayan 
civilization die out in Central America? 
Why will it be difficult to put the Amazon 
Valley under cultivation? Will it ever be 
done? Are there any sections of the world 
where wild beasts are specially to be feared? 
Think up all the ways that animal and 
plant life would effect the settlement of a 
region. Did the buffalo contribute any- 
thing to the settlement of North America? 
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12. Transportation. 

When dealing with this subject we must 
take in rivers and lakes as well as railroads, 
ocean vessels, automobiles, etc. Year by 
year the transportation facilities are get- 
ting better. The people of the world are 
drawing closer together. Do you think this 
will bring about harmony between nations 
or will the opposite effect result? What 
are the reasons for your answer? Do you 
think the people of any given section of 
the country will be able to remain in a 
backward condition as transportation and 
intercourse are improved? 

These are questions which we shall have 
to answer in the future because transporta- 
tion is becoming better. We must face the 
issue and make a conscious effort to under- 
stand our neighbor. By so doing, it is 
rather possible that we may like our neigh- 
bor better when we know more about 
him. 














INTEGRATING PSYCHIATRY WITH EDUCATION’ 
V. V. Anverson, M.D. 


The Anderson School, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, New York 


It has long been my opinion, growing out 
of psychiatric work in industry, that 
whether in industry or in education the 
fundamental task of the psychiatrist would 
have to be that of an integrator and not 
purely that of a physician concerned with 
the treatment of a sick patient. The psy- 
chiatrist’s peculiar training and background, 
his approach and technique equip him for 
the study of an individual’s potentialities 
and presuppose his emphasis on and some 
little skill in the conservation and develop- 
ment of the individual’s best capacities in 
the way of growth and adjustment. 

His placement at college would be better 
in the personnel department than in the 
health department—in fact, the dean’s office 
in college in many respects comes nearer 
requiring a psychiatrist than an educator. 

In industry we found that the real job 
of the psychiatrist was not to provide a 
clinic or consulting service for the purpose 
of rehabilitating a few workers or giving 
advice to management about those who are 
failing, as much as to integrate the psychiat- 
ric technique with all the personnel work 
that was being done in general for all em- 
ployees; so that the methods of the psychia- 
trist become part of the routine handling of 
all employees at the employment level, the 
training level, the placement level, or the 
management level. 

This became the main objective of our 
work in industry. Our contribution, what- 
ever it may have been in the long run, was 
mainly in the way of changing viewpoints 


and methods in connection with talking on 
people, developing people, managing peo- 
ple, and getting rid of people. 

Our approach at the Anderson School 
springs more definitely from our work in 
industry, along the lines of integrating psy- 
chiatry with personnel work and with man- 
agement, than from any other source. At 
the Anderson School we do not aim to fur- 
nish purely psychiatric service for the treat- 
ment of a child while he is going to school 
in our environment so much as to provide 
a psychiatric direction to his entire educa- 
tion and to give through the personalities of 
our thirty-odd employees—teachers, person- 
nel people, management executives, treat- 
ment workers, play workers, house staff, 
farm staff, or construction staff—a contact, 
a guidance, and an influence that stems 
from mental hygiene quite as much as from 
education. 

This guidance permeates the entire work- 
ing day in connection with all of a young- 
ster’s activities, in the dormitory as much 
as in the classroom, in the dining-room as 
much as in the recreation hall and gym- 
nasium, in all of his occupations and adjust- 
ments as much as in his academic tasks—a 
guidance that is fundamentally of mental 
hygiene value and is based primarily upon 
the student’s personality, a psychiatric case 
study of which is followed by a treatment 
and training plan or outline. This outline 
and plan are then discussed in some detail 
with the personnel and guidance staff and 


with the management group and in many 


1 Address to Section Meeting, “Integrating Psychiatry With Education,” American Orthopsychiatric Association, 


New York City, February 21, 1935. 
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cases with the teaching staff—all with a 
view to arriving at a daily program or pre- 
scription for the youngster that is suited to 
his own peculiar needs. 

In the case of an older youngster, he takes 
part in working out his own program, in 
choosing his activities, and in fitting into 
those groups and tasks best suited to his 
interests and needs. His program becomes 
his daily guide, and while it is in no sense 
fixed and permanent, it is nevertheless defi- 
nite and in a way demanding, inasmuch as 
it is the thing that he has chosen to do. The 
program may be and is frequently changed 
to suit the pupil’s growing needs. It is ex- 
pected, however, that he follow his program 
until the change in this or that activity is 
made. Members of the Guidance Depart- 
ment are always available in their offices for 
consultation with this end in view, so that 
a change in program is not a difficult thing. 

However, if the youngster shows a tend- 
ency not to finish tasks, to quickly lose in- 
terest, to demand new scenes and activities, 
this becomes just as vital a fault in his per- 
sonality to be dealt with and in need of 
guidance as some other difficulty. 

Our own set-up is built around the needs 
of some seventy-five to eighty children, 
divided into three main groups—the Nurs- 
ery School, the Spruces, and the Anderson 
School proper. 

The Nursery School is composed of 
youngsters, between three and five years 
of age. They commonly present rather 
acute personality problems and have ordi- 
narily come to the attention of psychiatrists 
who, not infrequently, have their mothers 
under treatment. These children have spe- 
cial quarters in a Nursery School unit, com- 
posed of a dormitory, solarium, and a 
schoolroom with playgrounds, under a staff 
especially trained to deal with their prob- 
lems. There is nothing significant in our 
approach to this group that differs from the 
usual nursery school technique under psy- 





chiatric guidance. Our main job is to keep 
over-anxious parents out of the picture over 
a long enough period to make a satisfactory 
dent in the youngster’s personality. 

The Spruces unit consists of a separate 
building, with school facilities manned by 
house-fathers and house-mothers and treat- 
ment training workers particularly suited to 
a hospital school organization. Here we 
keep approximately ten children who are 
definitely psychiatric problems. We do not 
accept the defective or psychotic child, but 
nevertheless we are interested in youngsters 
whose personality problems are more or less 
of an organic nature—cyclothymic, post- 
encephalitic, schizoid, and epileptic person- 
alities. Our job here is the education of the 
personalities of these youngsters under close 
psychiatric and medical direction. 

The Anderson School proper, its point of 
view, its philosophy and methods furnish 
the chief reason for our discussion here. 
Approximately eighty per cent of our 
youngsters belong in this group, about 
equally divided between boys and girls, liv- 
ing in separate dormitories but going to a 
common school set-up under the same teach- 
ers. The Anderson School is a formal six- 
year high school, accredited by the New 
York State Board of Regents. 

It has a Lower School attached to it, so 
that a youngster may be carried all the way 
through the primary and grammar grades, 
through junior and senior high school, and 
be prepared for college. The work is de- 
partmentalized under a rather large and 
well-equipped staff, considering the number 
of pupils. The pupils work either in very 
small classes or on an individual basis. 
There is an Academic Department with 
different instructors heading the language 
department, the English department, the 
mathematics department, the department of 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the com- 
mercial department, etc. There is also the 
Occupational Department, with special in- 
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structors for carpentry, fine woodwork, arts 
and crafts, occupational therapy, farm work, 
and general construction. Other depart- 
ments are the Health Department, the Rec- 
reational and Athletic Department, the 
Guidance Department and the Management 
Department. 

These groups are all integrated by the 
psychiatrist and his assistants into a well- 
codrdinated approach to each individual 
pupil. This integration is readily observed 
through the workings of the student’s daily 
prescription or program. Here provision 
is made for contact of the pupil with the 
school’s varied facilities and its purposefully 
planned influences. ‘These contacts cover 
the entire working day of the pupil. Each 
contact is followed up by a trained member 
of the Guidance staff, recorded and care- 
fully studied. The results of the day are 
brought to the psychiatrist for a review of 
the student’s adjustments with a view to 
personal interviews. In this way we are con- 
tinually doing a mental hygiene task in 
dealing with pupils’ attitudes. I believe that 
in this respect we differ from the usual prac- 
tice in that we daily scrutinize the adjust- 
ments of each pupil to every phase of his 
life, with a view to seeing whether or not 
we are achieving the thing we set out to 
achieve in his personality and, if not, to 
revise our experiment until we do make 
satisfactory progress in this direction. 

I shall not attempt to go into the prob- 
lem of the psychiatric selection of teachers 
and staff members or into the problem in- 
volved in training; and yet this is probably 
the most fundamental issue facing us in our 
work, but I shall confine myself to a dis- 
cussion of the methods used in dealing with 
our pupils, hoping thereby to give a hint as 
to just how we integrate psychiatry with 
education at the Anderson School. 

What happens to a new child coming to 
us is typical of our approach to every young- 
ster. The new child has received the usual 


case study, which forms the basis of our 
treatment and training program. Our un- 
derstanding of his personality at first is, of 
course, necessarily very limited, no matter 
how thorough the original case study; but 
as time goes on and our treatment and 
training procedure continue, a deeper in- 
sight into his nature is gained. And thus 
our guidance of his daily adjustments be- 
comes more effective. 

Ours is an activity school. We believe in 
the psychology of the task, in the signifi- 
cance of healthy occupations, of worth-while 
things to do throughout the day: a day that 
is full and busy, a day that is suited to the 
peculiar needs of the individual pupil, that 
is built around his interests and aptitudes; 
a day that offers an opportunity for achieve- 
ment with the resultant satisfaction that 
comes from a job well done. 

We believe that every pupil not only 
needs but has a right to experience happi- 
ness and. usefulness, if his personality is to 
attain satisfactory growth. To accomplish 
this, then, the psychiatrist would mould or 
rather direct the school’s facilities and pro- 
cedures to fit the needs of each individual 
pupil as far as possible, having in mind that 
the individual’s greatest needs are for adap- 
tation to the conditions of normal and suc- 
cessful living in group relations. 

After the case study has been well worked 
out, an outline is made of the treatment and 
training régime that is to be undertaken. 
This consists, first, of a summary of the out- 
standing problems to be tackled; second, 
what we need to do about them; third, how 
we are going to do it. After a tentative pro- 
gram has been worked out, as previously 
mentioned, the pupil may take some time 
to find himself, in case he wishes—particu- 
larly pupils that are rather aggressive in 
their irritations, or pupils that are terrifically 
withdrawn, had better take much time to 
find themselves in the school’s environment, 
to make friends, and to develop a sense of 
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security and confidence before they starton | No matter how progressive our views and 
a program. The program is made up of an plans are, no matter how well thought out 
academic, recreational, physical training, oc- and organized our activities, no matter how 
cupational, and a personal guidance day, mew their academic approach, if this care- 
and after it is worked out properly a copy ful, persistent, day by day follow-up and 
is given to the pupil, to the individual in- evaluation of the individual youngster’s per- 
structors, to members of the Guidance De- sonal adjustments and attitudes are not a 
partment, and to the Management, and fundamental part of one’s educational pro- 
then our job actually begins. cedure, then we have no evidence that we 
All of our staff have been made alert to are accomplishing the thing we set out to 
the pupil’s problems and sensitive to his accomplish in the case of that particular 
needs. His adjustments are now daily fol- youngster. 
lowed up by the Guidance Department, I do not assume that in the long run a 
not only through consultations with each youngster will invariably develop self-con- 
instructor but through consultations or in- fidence, a sense of security and achievement 
terviews with the pupil himself; and this is for himself, a place in the scheme of life 
kept up until a satisfactory adjustment has where he can find happiness and usefulness 
been made. Personal consultations, psychiat- unless his own personality, as a distinct in- 
ric interviews, as well as group meetings dividual, with all its essential individual 
and talks, are part of the daily life of the needs, be the center and focus of his own 
student. educational program. This means a pro- 
The daily personnel records in each case gram suited to himself, built up out of his 
are carefully studied and the next step in own case records from a study of his own 
treatment and training is worked out on personality; a program in the making of 
the basis of our findings. These records which he has taken part, a program in 
are summarized into a fairly detailed which he finds himself successful. This 
monthly report, so that we may know each_ means a guidance of that youngster by peo- 
month what progress we have made. A_ ple who are familiar with his particular 
copy of this is sent to the parents and usu- needs, day in and day out. 
ally to the referring psychiatrist. This re- It does not mean correction or control or 
port is sufficiently comprehensive to cover supervision. It does not mean blocking of 
the health, the academic work, the dormi- initiative through too much formal routine, 
tory, the recreational and social life, as well nor does it mean freedom or everything in 
as extra-curricular activities and a psychiatric step with the youngster’s wants and inter- 
statement of the personality reactions. This ests; but it does mean controlled guidance 
close, systematic daily follow-up on the in an environment planned along mental 
youngster’s adjustments and attitudes, hygiene lines, in keeping with a youngster’s 
through the dormitory staff, the teaching needs and interests, full of worth-while tasks 
staff, and all individuals engaged in activi- to perform. With all of this thoroughly 
ties with the youngster, as well as with the individual approach, no educational régime 
pupil himself, is the only satisfactory is worthy of being considered of mental 
method, from our point of view, of deter- hygienic value that does not emphasize a 
mining what is taking place in the personal- full day of adaptation and contribution to 
ity of the individual pupil. This is done group needs, activities, and interests. And 
daily by the psychiatrist through his follow- so we come to one of the largest contribu- 
up workers. tions that we have to offer in the education 
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of a given child, and that is the atmosphere, 
the morale, the spirit of our school as a 
whole—the influence, the approval or dis- 
approval, the encouragement and support, 
the sharp criticism or reproval of the student 
body. We have carefully organized the 
student body on the basis of groups in the 
way of student councils, executive councils, 
cadet organization, and such, to the extent 
that something like a culture or a social 
group conscience has been created for the 
purpose of influencing the attitudes of each 
youngster. 

In our psychiatric work we have found 
nothing more effective on a youngster’s be- 
havior than group standards, group ap- 
proval and disapproval through the set-up 
created by the Senior Boys’ Council, the 
Senior Girls’ Council, the Junior Boys’ 
Council, and the Junior Girls’ Council. 
These are self-government groups and deal 
almost entirely with the disciplinary prob- 
lems of the school and such issues as morale 
building, etc. These councils are run by 
the students themselves; they elect their 
officers, appoint their own committees, and 
work closely with the Management and 
Executive Council of the school, which is 
the supreme court in our democracy. This 
latter group is made up of students, repre- 
sentative staff members, and the Manage- 
ment of the school. The psychiatrist is left 
out of this group. He is appealed to as an 
independent agent in cases of difficult de- 
cisions. 

The social life of the school is as carefully 
studied from the therapeutic and training 
point of view as is any other phase of our 
daily activities. 

Finally, I should like to summarize those 
influences that we depend upon to modify 
the personality of the youngster. First, an 


activity day, in which the student’s program 
covers every hour during his working day, 
with something that he himself chooses 
largely to do, but carefully scheduled un- 
der a special chosen leader either in the 
academic field, construction, farm, etc.—in 
short, a day full of responsible tasks, which 
furnish him little opportunity for indulg- 
ing in attitudes and habits that in the past 
have proven unprofitable; a day full of 
periods that are supposed to be interesting 
and profitable and under people who are 
carefully chosen and who themselves are 
deeply interested in what they have to offer 
the pupil. Second, a follow-up program on 
the part of the psychiatrist and his assist- 
ants in the Guidance and Personnel De- 
partments that seek to establish personal 
contacts with all the major adjustments of 
the individual throughout each day. Third, 
a personal interviewing and guidance rela- 
tionship established on an entirely voluntary 
basis, the pupil being encouraged to go to 
the psychiatrist and his assistants for coun- 
seling service. Fourth, the influence of 
organized group standards and opinions 
through the councils, clubs, and cadet sys- 
tem of the school. Fifth, the effects upon 
the individual student of a carefully planned 
and directed social life. 

The type of child we get at the Ander- 
son School differs quite markedly from the 
type that we handle at the Spruces, where 
problems largely organic are dealt with. 
On the contrary, at the Anderson School 
the problems presented are rather mild 
personality ones. The youngsters are of 
high intelligence, usually of superior ability, 
so that they respond most favorably to the 
sort of régime outlined, and we have in 
general been particularly gratified by the 


results achieved in individual cases. 








THE LANTERN AND SLIDE AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


Exxta M. Prosst 


Principal, Calhoun School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Visual instruction through the use of pro- 
jectors and slides has been so definitely 
integrated into the educational program of 
Calhoun School that it has become one of 
our most valuable teaching aids. Improve- 
ment in the character of the visual educa- 
tion equipment now available to the schools 
has greatly enhanced its value as an eco- 
nomical teaching device. 

Eight years ago we had only one stere- 
opticon in the building, and one set of 600 
photographic slides. Our one lantern was 
seldom used because it was not readily avail- 
able. Teachers recognized the fact that the 
classroom was the natural setting for a stere- 
opticon lesson, but in order to set the lan- 
tern up in the classroom the teacher had to 
call the janitor, who would bring a ladder 
and connect the lantern with one of the 
ceiling lights. The time it took to set it up 
and remove it was all out of proportion to 
its value, because the classroom could not 
be made sufficiently dark to insure success 
with the stereopticon of that day. In order 
to obtain satisfactory results, the teacher was 
obliged to take her class to the visual educa- 
tion room where the projector could be 
attached to an outlet and where the room 
was darkened by heavy shades. 

With the coming of the daylight lantern, 
which can successfully project pictures even 
in a lighted room, all was changed. The 
lantern immediately became a valuable edu- 
cational aid and it has become necessary to 
add many lanterns and slides to our school 
equipment. Today our school owns eleven 
projectors—nine daylight lanterns, one film 
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slide projector, and one opaque projector— 
and they are in almost constant use. 


Typrs oF SLIDES 


The school has in its files three types of 
slides: the photographic slide, the map slide, 
and the homemade slide. The photographic 
slides are filed in two large cabinets, one set 
of 600 for the use of the intermediate grades 
and a primary set of 200 slides for the use of 
the lower grades. Each photographic slide 
has filed with it a card giving a description 
of the picture; there is also a stereograph 
which, used with the stereoscope, gives a 
three-dimension picture which the children 
may study individually. 

The homemade slides are of three varie- 
ties: the cellophane slide, the ink slide, and 
the ground glass slide. The cellophane 
slides are made with the typewriter on cello- 
phane sheets which are cut slide size. The 
copy is typed on the cellophane by placing 
it in a fold of red carbon paper. These 
cellophane sheets are then sealed between 
two slides of plain cover glass, by pasting a 
special edge over the edges of the glass. 
These slides enable the teacher to prepare 
for projection in an enlarged form, on a 
screen or on the blackboard, all sorts of edu- 
cational materials. Cellophane slides are 
prepared by committees of teachers and are 
filed in the office. They may be taken out 
as needed and returned to the files. 

Ink slides are made by using lantern slide 
ink, which comes in six vivid colors, on 
plain cover glass. The teacher can repro- 
duce pictures from a textbook or other 
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sources either by free-hand drawing or by 
tracing. ‘These colored pictures, enlarged 
for class use, can be made very beautiful and 
interesting. Children in the upper grades 
use colored ink slides for illustrative pur- 
poses or maps. 

Ground glass slides are used so frequently 
in all of the grades that each teacher in the 
building has at least a dozen of them on her 
desk for daily use. The etched surface of 
the slide will take a mark from an ordi- 
nary pencil or from the colored lantern 
slide pencils. Ground glass slides are used 
for any material which it is desirable to 
have enlarged for class study, such as out- 
lines, working-drawings, sketches, illustra- 
tions, maps, or bibliographies. The copy is 
easily removed by washing, which makes it 
possible to use the glass again and again. 


Uszs oF THE Various KINps oF SLIDES 


Our library of photographic slides is be- 
ing used by the teachers as basic first-hand 
source material in the study of geography. 
The ideal method by which landscape im- 
agery may become a basic tool for the child’s 
geographic thinking is to travel to the vari- 
ous countries and study at first-hand the 
relation of man to his natural environment. 
However, in lieu of travel, photographic 
slides which bring glimpses of various 
regions to the classroom are an excellent 
substitute. These pictures, wisely selected, 
become a fundamental source of informa- 
tion. 

A fifth grade class, in its approach to the 
study of the dairy industry, used several 
ides for the purpose of creating interest, 
raising questions, and stimulating study. 
One of the pictures thrown on the screen 
was that of a dairy farm showing a group 
of large, prosperous looking barns, and a 
fine herd of Holstein cattle in the fore- 
ground. Several men were shown in the 
picture. The following questions were 
raised by the teacher or class: 
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1. What are the men doing for a living 
here? 

2. Does it seem to be a successful business? 
Why? 

3. In what part of the United States might 
this picture have been taken? Why? 

4. Is this a modern farm? 


The number of buildings, the well-kept 
condition of the farm, the presence of a 
telephone wire and pipes for conducting 
water to the barns, and the fact that the 
cows were all of one breed were details 
which, observed and interpreted correctly, 
answered many of the questions. The ques- 
tions which they were unable to answer 
from the picture were referred to a group 
for further study. 

Photographic slides are also in great de- 
mand by pupils who use them to illustrate 
special topics. A pupil having for a special 
topic the cotton-pickers of the South, chose 
a picture showing a cotton field with a 
group of negroes picking cotton in the fore- 
ground. The following details in the picture 
added greatly to the vividness and in- 
terest of his discussion: the age of the pick- 
ers, which ranged from little children to old 
men, their clothing, the expressions on their 
faces as they worked in the heat of the 
southern sun, the various stages in the 
growth of the cotton, the containers for the 
cotton, and the presence of the “cotton boss.” 
The photograph, interpreted by the class 
with the help of the pupil who led the dis- 
cussion, told much that would otherwise 
have been difficult, if not impossible, for 
the leader to convey. 

The use of photographic slides for testing 
purposes is a most effectual means of check- 
ing the pupils’ interpretation of the picture 
and their grasp of geographic concepts and 
principles. A fourth grade class that was 
concluding a study of the Congo Region 
was shown a picture of a tropical jungle 
where natives were following a trail through 
the mountains, carrying heavy loads on their 
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heads and shoulders. The following ques- 
tions were asked by the teacher as a test 
of interpretation: 


1. What causes the dense vegetation in this 
picture? 

. Why do not the natives use horses? 

. How does the forest help these people? 

. Why do the people dress as they do in 
this picture? 

. What things in the picture show that it 
was taken near the equator? 


vw >wWN 


Another slide used in this test showed the 
natives of the Congo at a trading post. The 
problem given to the class was the finding 
of evidences of white man’s influence. 

The photographic slide is a source of in- 
formation in the primary grades, not only 
for the work in social studies but in making 
the reading work meaningful. A 1B class 
had a photograph of a typical American 
family projected upon the blackboard. The 
children had just entered the room from 
the kindergarten, where the major theme 
had been the home. They were greatly in- 
terested in pointing out the various mem- 
bers of the family—father, mother, brother, 
and the baby. The teacher printed, “Father 
is reading,” “Mother is sewing,” “Baby is 
playing,” etc., directly below the picture to 
which each sentence belonged. The sen- 
tences were read with ease because of the 
suggestion in the picture. The same sen- 
tences were then found among cardboard 
strips placed along the blackboard. The 
children selected a strip and placed it under 
the appropriate picture. The same sentences 
were then located and read on a reading 
chart suspended on the blackboard. These 
photographic slides bring to the classroom 
pictured representations of experiences com- 
mon to all of the children, and supplement 
in a very valuable way the “experience read- 
ing” of beginning first grade children. 

Gaily colored ink slides illustrating inter- 
esting episodes in favorite books lend in- 
terest to book reviews and discussions in 


recreational reading. A 6A class, in prep- 
aration for a program for the Thanksgivin 
assembly, prepared many colored slides illus- 
trating various scenes in the lives of the 
Pilgrims, leading up to the first Thanksgiy- 
ing. They told the story to the entire assem- 
bly, illustrating the story with these colored 
ink slides. 

Colored map slides, enlarging the region 
or country studied, serve the class much 
more adequately than the small map in the 
textbook or the portion of the wall map 
indicating the country. For example, when 
a fourth grade class studied Switzerland, an 
outline of Switzerland from an atlas was 
traced on a glass slide. When projected, 
the country was clearly mapped out on a 
surface many times the size of Switzerland 
on the wall map; the important features 
were shown, and many other features were 
added as the study progressed. Enlarge- 
ments of various states and portions of coun- 
tries are made in this way. If a permanent 
outline is required for the purpose of locat- 
ing natural features, or man-made features, 
the outline map is drawn on a slide, pro- 
jected on a large sheet of cardboard, and 
traced in outline. 

Space does not permit a comprehensive 
report of the many types of cellophane 
slides which are filed under various classi- 
fications in the school office and in the 
classrooms. One primary teacher alone has 
developed a library of over 500 slides which 
are basic to her teaching program. 

Primary reading lessons based on experi- 
ence are greatly facilitated by the use of 
cellophane slides. In order to give perma- 
nence to the lessons which are written as an 
outgrowth of experience and which record 
the children’s own expressions, it is neces- 
sary to have a large chart or slide. The 
charts are cumbersome, collect dust, and 
are unwieldy to handle. The slide makes a 
projection large enough for the entire 
group; it is small, compact, and easily filed. 
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A group of children in a 1B grade had 
visited the school garden during the first 
week of school, and reported their visit to 
the class. These reports, compiled by the 
teacher, made a story which was transferred 
toa slide. This is one of the stories: 


We went to the garden. 
We found some tomatoes. 
Some tomatoes are green. 
Some tomatoes are red. 
Some tomatoes are yellow. 


The children pointed out the words they 
knew, identified the colors named by find- 
ing them in various parts of the room, and 
read again their own story which had 
emerged from their experiences. The lan- 
tern projection furnished “copy” for each 
of the forty-three children. 

Special material for the observance of spe- 
cial days is prepared by the teacher, placed 
on the slides, and projected on blackboard 
or screen to give reading material appro- 
priate to the day. Frequently songs and 
poems are used in this way. 

Comprehension checks of various types 
placed on cellophane slides enable the 
teacher to have a large clear copy for class 
study. The common types of comprehen- 
sion checks used in the primary grades are 
the completion type, the question type, the 
true-false, the best answer, and the re- 
arrangement type. The two slides repro- 
duced below illustrate two types of com- 
prehension checks based on one primary 
reading lesson. 


Tue Bac oF Goitp 


Arrange in order 

A selfish old man had a bag of gold. 

A robber was looking through the window. 

The robber took the bag of gold. 

The fairy turned the gold into dandelions. 

A fairy came along. 

The gold fell by the roadside. 

The old man hid the bag of gold and went 
to bed. 

There was a little hole in the bag. 


Tue Bac or Gotp 
True-False 


The old man was happy. 

The robber found the gold. 

There was no hole in the bag. 

The robber kept the gold. 

The fairy found the gold. 

The fairy wanted the gold. 

The gold became yellow dandelions. 

The fairy wanted the old man to have the gold. 
The robber hid the gold. 

Sometimes a series of pictures telling a 
story is projected on the screen and the 
children select from groups of sentences 
placed along the blackboard the sentences 
or groups of sentences which “tell about the 
picture.” 

Systematic training in the recognition of 
certain word elements is given by the use 
of a series of slides showing word elements 
in words used in sentences. The children 
recognize the element in the words used 
in context and identify it in a supplementary 
list of words in which it occurs a number 
of times. One slide of this series is this: 


Pussy plays all the time. 
s 


She cannot keep still. 





Sh st 
runs ship stay always 
store _— stove flies shut 
shop _ sings shake hums 
star stripe goes sting 
does tries stand shine 


Words which cause confusion because of 
their similarity in form, such as “thought” 
and “through,” “that” and “what,” are 
placed together in context so that the 
thought of the sentence enables the child 
to distinguish between them, and choose 
and pronounce the correct word. 


The man looked at the window. 


° “ that ” 
He said, “I want slat gold. 


horse 


Then he crept into the 
house. 
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Cellophane slides are a convenient me- 
dium for drills on correct English. The 
following slide selected illustrates one type: 


In anp INTO 
1. The dog jumped .... the water. 
2. Fishes live .... water. 
3. He tore holes .... his shirt. 
4. The lion was .... his cage, when we went 
. the tent. 
5. The man ran . the house and stayed 
.... his room. 


The proof-reading slide is our most effec- 
tive device for teaching the mechanics of 
written composition. In a sixth grade room 
the following story was projected upon the 
blackboard, leaving out all capitalization 
and marks of punctuation: 


A Younc Treasure Hunter 


mother i want to be a treasure hunter said 
a small boy who had been reading treasure 
island 

why dont you become one inquired his 
mother 

I havent the time he replied boys in the 
united states are busy going to school 

I dont believe that your father would give 
his consent said his mother 

oh mother I was only pretending he cried 
thats more fun than being a pirate 


One pupil at a time went to the black- 
board, put in the correct punctuation marks 
and capitals, and gave his reasons as he 
wrote them in. There were forty-five pairs 
of eyes watching as each one corrected the 
copy; when errors were made, members of 
the class asked the child questions to help 
him discover his mistakes. After several 
sentences had been corrected in this manner, 
the punctuation marks and capitals were 
erased, each child was given some paper, 
and the remainder of the sentences were 
copied on the paper with correct punctua- 
tion and capitalization. 

Many slides have been prepared by teach- 
ers at different grade levels to teach various 
points in connection with written composi- 
tion, such as sentence sense, good beginning 
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and ending sentences, unity, etc. In a fourth 
grade, examples of “run-on” sentences 
selected from the children’s compositions 
were placed on slides and corrected by the 
group. In a fifth grade, beginning sen- 
tences, some good and some poor, were 
selected from a set of compositions, placed 
on a slide and evaluated by the group. 
Slides teaching correct letter form, contrac- 
tions, abbreviations, singular and _ plural 
possessives, direct and indirect quotations, 
etc., are prepared and filed by the teachers, 
dealing with these topics at the various 
grade levels. Corrective reading exercises, 
when placed on a cellophane slide, furnish 
“copy” for an entire group. Phrases for 
drill in rapid reading, paragraphs to im- 
prove rate in comprehension, accompanied 
by comprehension checks, and similar ex- 
ercises are found in the files for corrective 
reading. 

Ground glass slides are probably the most 
valuable and commonly used of the home- 
made lantern slides. In a 6A grade, a work- 
ing-drawing of a marionette stage which a 
group was building for actual use in the 
school was projected upon the blackboard. 
Two views were shown, a front and a side 
view. The working-drawing gave the di- 
mensions, and the problem on which the 
group needed help from the class was the 
construction of a back drop and curtain. 
The class calculated the length and width 
of the curtain, discussed the material, esti- 
mated the cost, and engaged in all the arith- 
metical processes necessary for the solution 
of the problem. The lantern facilitated the 
whole process by providing a large working- 
drawing which everyone could see. Not 
only working-drawings but graphs of vari- 
ous kinds illustrating a topic or report are 
drawn on ground glass slides and projected 
on the screen to clarify the report. 

A class in fifth grade geography has be- 
come quite expert in preparing bibliogra- 
phies for use in their social studies. They 
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LANTERN AND SLIDE 


keep a complete card file of bibliographies 
in the various subjects studied. At first 
these bibliographies were so detailed and 
wordy that they seemed more like outlines 
of subject matter than a bibliography. In 
order to improve their standards, the teacher 
asked each group that prepared a bibliog- 
raphy to write it on a ground glass slide 
and present it to the class for criticism be- 
fore placing the copy in the permanent file. 
The evaluation and criticism of the copy 
thrown on the screen proved so helpful that 
today most of the children in the class can 
prepare an excellent bibliography without 
referring it to the class for criticism. 

Reference has been made to the use of 
ink slides for illustrative purposes. Experi- 
ence has shown that while the children in 
the fifth and sixth grades can use inks with 
success in making colored slides, the chil- 
dren in grades four and below are more 
successful when they use colored slide pen- 
cils. Colored illustrations depicting inter- 
esting scenes in their favorite stories are a 
great stimulus to wider reading of a recrea- 
tional character. 


Tue ProBLteM oF AVAILABILITY 


The effective utilization of visual appara- 


tus depends very much upon the dispatch 
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with which it can be made available. In 
order to solve this problem, extension cords 
have been suspended from one of the ceil- 
ing lights in each classroom, to which the 
lantern can be readily attached. 

It is also important that there be ample 
projection equipment for regular use. In 
Calhoun School there is one lantern in each 
of the first grade classrooms, one that is 
shared by the second grades, one by the 
third, and one lantern for each three rooms 
in grades four, five, and six. There is a 
“headquarters” room for each lantern and 
the teacher in this room keeps a chart where 
reservations for the use of the lantern are 
made. All slides that are the common prop- 
erty of the school are filed in the principal’s 
office by a committee of children who are 
trained for this work. The slides are easily 
withdrawn by teacher or pupil, and are 
returned to the files by the filing commit- 
tee. 

The descriptions given, although rather 
fragmentary, may help to suggest the wide 
use that can be made of visual education 
equipment in one elementary school. Its 
chief value to the school is that it affords a 
medium for the presentation of materials 
of education which is both economical and 
efficient. 
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WHAT TEACHERS PREFER IN 
SUPERVISION 


The Supervisor of High Schools in Salt 
Lake City, Mr. W. E. Armstrong, sent out 
an inquiry to the high school teachers of 
that city concerning their estimates of the 
relative value of different types of super- 
visory service. The results are indicated in 
the accompanying table, whose significance 
will be seen by comparison with the list of 
services which he included in his bulletin. 


You are asked to assist us as supervisors by 
indicating, in the blanks to the right of the 
supervisory techniques and procedures listed 
below, those that could be made the most 
helpful in your school work. Select the five 
that could be made most helpful. Indicate 
your selection by placing the numbers 1 to 5 
in the blanks opposite the procedures. Mark 
with an X the other procedures that have 
considerable possibilities, and with an O those 
that have little or no possibilities. 


TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 


Could be made 
most helpful 

. Professional teachers’ meetings of 
whole faculty ) 

. Professional bulletins by principal 
or supervisor 
. Administrative bulletins on rou- 
tine matters 
. Small group meetings such as de- 
partmental meetings 
. Classroom visitation on schedule 
by principal or supervisor 
. Classroom visitation of casual na- 
ture 
. Personal conferences with princi- 
pal or supervisor 
. Providing and suggesting helpful 
teaching materials, such as: 
tests, supplementary books and 
other supplies 
. Guidance in reading professional 
books and magazines 


Sw SYP YP SY SZ 


. Administrative devices, such as: 
honors, awards, honor rolls, 
etc., for encouraging high 
scholarship 

Assignment to committees, such 
as curriculum committee ...... 

Assignment to subjects which you 
are best fitted to teach......... 

Encouraging and directing study 
in summer school ............ 

Making available information re- 
garding pupils in your classes, 
such as: intelligence, health, 
and personality traits .......... 

Reports by teachers on meetings 
attended or reading done ...... 

Giving opportunity to visit other 
teachers in system 

Principal and supervisor making 
selves available at all times for 
conferences 

Visits by principal to inspire class. . 

Encouraging a critical attitude on 
part of teacher toward his or 
6 nr 

Providing uniform tests for all 
sections of a subject 

Assisting teacher in planning les- 
sons and tests 

Directing simple research or ex- 
POCORIMIOM ............2655: 

Visits by principal or supervisor 
to observe pupils only 


10 


II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
2I. 


22. 


23. 


Select the five supervisory services which 
you think could be most helpful to you. The 
service for which you feel the greatest need 
should be ranked as No. 1. After ranking 
the first five, mark with an X the others 
which you think could be of some help, and 
with an O those that you think would be of 
little or no help to you. 


Supervisory Services Wuicu May Con- 
TRIBUTE TO IMPROVED TEACHING 


1. Support on matters of pupil con- 
trol 
2. Organization of school to prevent 
distractions 
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3. Help teacher develop bibliogra- 
phy for course 
4. Discover and encourage peculiar 
strengths in method or person- 


ats of toather.............:. 


. Help teacher to set standards of 


Vw 


achievement for classes........ 


nN 


. Help teacher to build up a work- 


ing philosophy of education... . 


7. Develop with the teacher the ob- 


jectives for each course....... 


8. Decide with the teacher upon 
worthwhile content 
g. Train the teacher in the different 


methods of teaching.......... 


10. Acquaint the teacher with the lat- 


est developments in psychology. . 


TEACHERS’ RANKINGS OF 


11. Help teacher keep abreast of late 
educational movements 
12. Keep teacher informed regarding 
the latest materials bearing on 
the social situation 
13. Make known to the teacher the 
sources of all free materials on 
teaching 
14. Make it possible for the teacher 
to know about all professional 
organizations which may be of 


help to him or her........... 


15. Provide avenues through which 
the individual personality of the 
teacher may be expressed in the 
classroom and in making the 
course of study 
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SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 








Part I—Activities—Ranks 


Part II—Services—Ranks 








No. | I Il | Il | IV | V | Total | No. | I Il | Wl | IV | V | Total 
I 14| 16 | 10 | 3 8 61 r | 33 | 23 | 19 | 15 | 18 108 
2 8} 10 | 15 8 9 50 = 19s | 3S | 8F | oe i Re 161 
3 2} 3) 7 | 8 | um 31 31/4] 5] 2} 7] 74 25 
4 31 | 30 | 30 | 35 | 22 148 4 | 54 | 35 | 28 | 22 | 28 167 
5 8} 15 | 12 9 7 51 5 | 19 | 27 | 40 | 23 | 22 130 
6 8} 18 | 17 | 12 |] 12 67 6 | 14 |] 18 | 12 | 15 | 15 74 
7 | 4] 5t | 36 | 33 | 12 | 173 7 | 37 | 33 | 4% | 32 | 18 | 161 
8 15 | 47 | 33 | 27 | 29 151 8 9 | 29 | 26 | 23 | 16 103 
9 3} 10 5 | 10 | I1 39 9 | 18 | 17 | 16 | 20 | 28 99 

10 I 3 4 7 7 22 10 6 | 19 | 25 | 22 | 14 86 
II 1o| 7 | 13 | 16 | 12 58 II 15 | 2m | 25 | 29 | 26 116 
IZ | 120] 22 | 2§ | 14 |] 20 | 201 12 8 8 | 18 | 19 | 33 86 
13 si 3 2 4 4 14 13 3 9 | 18 | 23 | 17 70 
14 | 20| 36 | 25 | 24 | 25 | 134 | 14 | 3 | 3 | 4] 33 | 17 40 
15 —f I I 2 4 15 16 | 28 | 12 | 20 | 27 103 
16 15 | 26 | 30 | 22 | 38 131 
17 6 8 9 | 20 18 61 
18 4i34i-— 8 | 12 29 
19 | 15 | 18 | 14 | 15 | 24 86 
and 3} 4 7 | 10 9 33 
21 3 3 | Io 8 | Io 34 
Si] Fis 9 | 4 36 
23 —fio | o- 4 6 10 
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PART I 
First Five First Five First Ranxs Lowest Five 
Rank |Item No.| Total Rank |ItemNo.| Total Rank |Item No.| Total 
Ist 12 201 I 12 120 I 15 4 
and 7 173 2 7 41 2 23 10 th 
3rd 8 151 3 4 31 3 13 14 r 
4th 4 148 4 14 20 4 10 22 , 
5th 14 134 5 19 15 5 18 29 r 
g 
PART II p 
p 
First Five First Five First Ranks Lowest Five cl 
g' 
Rank |Item No.) Total Rank |Item No.| Total Rank /|Item No.| Total 6, 
h 
Ist 4 167 I 2 75 I 3 25 cc 
2nd 2 161 2 4 54 2 14 40 al 
3rd 7 161 3 7 37 3 13 70 tu 
4th 5 130 4 1 33 + 6 74 » 
5th II 116 5 5 19 5 10 86 
Pe 
th 
Ww. 
OUR STATE—A SOCIAL STUDIES The first step in planning the unit was a [ ip 
UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES class discussion of the things which citizens F ¢ 
A class of student teachers studying meth- should know about their state. As various J 1 
ods of teaching the social studies worked topics were mentioned, they were written J m 
out an extremely interesting unit in learn- 08 the board and later organized in related f of 
ing more about their state. The unit was groups. The grouping finally adopted was 
planned to meet the interests of junior high 4S follows: pr 
school pupils, and at the same time the stu- I. History of the state th 
dents found it profitable in broadening their Early an 
own knowledge, skills, and appreciations. Later gr 
The unit covered three weeks of college Current in 
II. Geography 
work, but was planned for a whole semester : to 
Mage aed ; 3 Physical 
in junior high school. It was believed that Comaenesiel th 
the proper study of the state should em- III. Civic problems bo 
brace a comprehensive view which might Methods of government mi 
include history, geography, civics, and eco- — -- their duties TI 
nomics; and that textbooks should be used ee ai ple 
; Health and civic responsibility 
for reference rather than consecutive frag- Civic and industrial codperation gr 
mentary assignments. IV. Relations with other states and nation eve 
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V. Leaders 
Pioneer settlers and founders 
Defenders in war 
Statesmen 
Industrial leaders 
Leaders in social and civic reform 
Writers 
Educators 

There was considerable discussion as to 
the manner of conducting the research— 
whether it would be better to appoint com- 
mittees for the principal groups and cover 
all of them at the same time or to take one 
group at a time, subdividing the research 
problems among committees. The latter 
plan was chosen, as it seemed that the whole 
class would profit more by thinking to- 
gether on each large topic. 

Student groups were organized for the 
first division of the study, a survey of the 
history of the state. One group took the 
colonial period, another the early national, 
another the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a fourth the early part of the twentieth 
century; and a fifth asked to collect im- 
portant bits of current history throughout 
the entire time given to the unit. There 
was enthusiastic library and textbook read- 
ing; pictures and newspaper clippings were 
collected; interviews were sought with older 
people of the community; and committee 
meetings were held to decide the best ways 
of presenting the findings. 

The first and second groups coéperated in 
presenting a pageant showing something of 
the early Indian life, the early settlements 
and the beginnings of statehood. The third 
group presented its study results to the class 
in brief oral summaries of important his- 
torical material. The fourth group showed 
the class a collection of historical pictures 
borrowed from the library and supple- 
mented by others which they had found. 
The significance of the pictures was ex- 
plained by different students. The fifth 
group presented the beginning of a current 
events file, which consisted of clippings 
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from the daily and weekly press. The clip- 
pings were pasted on 4- x 6-inch cards, topi- 
cally and alphabetically arranged, and filed 
in a pasteboard box of suitable size. Clip- 
pings which were too long for the cards 
were folded back and fastened to the cards 
with paper clips. 

The other large topics were taken up in 
somewhat the same way. One project in 
the study of the geography of the state was 
the making of a set of maps, colored to 
show the principal resources and industries. 
Simple state maps were secured from fill- 
ing stations. Forests and lumber indus- 
tries were shown on one; mining and 
mineral-product industries on another; agri- 
cultural sections on another; transportation 
routes on another; and so on through many 
possibilities. In connection with the study 
of history and of leaders, another map was 
spotted with locations of historic events 
and homes of great leaders. In the study of 
civic problems certain class periods were 
given to going through the steps of select- 
ing public officials, holding mock sessions 
of council and legislature, and visiting post 
office, court house, and other public insti- 
tutions. 

The study of national relationships was 
partially a continuation of the current 
events file, but reports of radio talks and 
of supplementary reading were included. 
When the committees for the study of lead- 
ers were organized, they agreed to codperate 
in making a room book of biographies. 
The great men and women of the state were 
studied—those who are making contribu- 
tions today as well as those of the past. In 
this book were included clippings and 
magazine sketches, pictures of people and 
their homes, bibliographies of their writ- 
ings, and summaries of reading concern- 
ing them. The men and women were listed 
alphabetically, the pages were carefully ar- 
ranged in uniform style, and the book was 
bound in the classroom. 
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Some of the concrete results of the unit, 
in addition to the map collection, the card 


file, and the book, were these: 


A collection of minerals of the state. 


Labeled samples of trees found in the state 
—bark, cross sections, and pressed leaves. 


A picture file of cities, homes, landscapes, 
and other things of interest in the state. 


Pamphlets published by chambers of com- 
merce in different cities. 


Road maps, railway and bus folders, de- 
scribing transportation routes. 
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Advertising material from different firms, 
telling of products manufactured in the 
state. 


An anthology of poems written about the 
state and by native authors. 


Other less concrete but very real results 
of the unit were: an increased knowledge 
of facts necessary for abundant living, a 
greater appreciation of heritage, and skill 
in finding and organizing information. 

Eotine WaALtace Moore, 
Director of Practice Teaching, 
Birmingham-Southern College, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


1. We must recognize that both society 
and the school are changed by the demands 
which each makes upon the other. We 
choose to assume that the school is an 
agency created by society for the purpose 
of recreating society. 

2. The school, therefore, has a responsibil- 
ity to help society critically to examine and 
evaluate its objectives and practices. Un- 
less the school does this, society stagnates 
and crises overtake it. A democracy con- 
tinues to live only if it continues to de- 
velop—to develop broader and worthier 
purposes and to develop better means for 
the achievement of its purposes. 

3. Society must, therefore, in its own in- 
terest, protect the school in its exercise of 
this critical and evaluative function. It 
cannot obviously make this demand of the 
school without also insuring to the school 
the freedom it needs to perform the func- 
tion. 

4. This protection is of special impor- 
tance in connection with pressure of articu- 
late and powerful and usually selfish minor- 
ity groups. These groups are primarily 
interested in their own welfare as groups. 
The school must be interested in the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. 

5. The school’s demand that it be pro- 
tected from these minority group pressures 
and that it be permitted to organize its 
program in the interest of society as a whole 
is not a narrow, selfish demand of rights 
a a group. It is a demand which the 
school is forced to make if it is to meet the 
requirement on the part of society that it 
serve society as a whole. 

6. The result of this effort by society, 
under the leadership of the school, to re- 
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construct progressively its objectives and its 
practices should result in an indigenous 
social theory—a social theory which can 
find expression not only in the classroom 
but in all other educative agencies, such as 
the radio, the press, the movie, the play- 
ground, etc. 

7. The development of such an indige- 
nous social theory in America requires the 
development of certain faiths in and by 
the teachers of our schools: (a) faith in 
democracy as a way of life; (b) faith in 
the orderly steps of social evolution guided 
by intelligence as the method through 
which democracy recreates and perpetuates 
itself; (c) faith in the essential soundness 
of the position that the school exists as the 
agency through which democracy refines its 
purposes and comes to a clear understand- 
ing of its essential ideals. 

8. The implementation of these faiths 
will change from time to time as we deal 
collectively with the problems of group life, 
but if we would avoid drift and unneces- 
sary confusion we cannot shirk the respon- 
sibility, as a school, for attempting much 
implementation—both in terms of school 
practice and in terms of economic and 
political organization. 

g. Education at its best is an attempt to 
implement these faiths in terms of educa- 
tional objectives and procedures. 

10. Such statements as the Social-Eco- 
nomic Goals of America are an attempt by 
the school to implement these goals in 
terms of social and economic principles. 

11. Thus has the school attempted to 
meet the demand which society makes of 
it, namely, that the school help society to 
recreate itself. 

R. D. L. 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE 
CHILD 

In 1931, the superintendent of schools in 
New York City appointed a committee on 
“Articulation and Integration.” The re- 
port of this committee, submitted at the 
close of the school year 1934-1935, has at- 
tracted considerable attention—and deserves 
it. When our largest city, hitherto known 
as conservative in school matters, seriously 
proposes to make a radical change in the 
traditional graded class system, we are 
bound to sit up and take notice. 

In its inception the committee was pri- 
marily a response to the criticisms of high 
school administrators to the effect that 
standards were being lowered in elementary 
schools and pupils were entering high 
school unprepared. As it proceeded with 
its work, however, it seems to have discov- 
ered that the real issue at stake was not 
whether pupils were being “prepared” for 
high school but whether they were being 
educated. Consideration of standards led 
on to consideration of aptitudes and abili- 
ties and this in turn to the study of individ- 
ual differences. It was discovered that the 
traditional system of grades was almost 
meaningless. The outstanding fact con- 
cerning the pupils of a given grade turned 
out to be their variability. 

Now the graded system, with its promo- 
tion standards, assumes uniformity. So it 
was when Lancaster drilled his monitors 
and they in turn drilled their fellow-pupils. 
So it became when the first graded schools 
were established. And so essentially it has 
remained for a hundred years. But the 
leaders in New York City mean to turn 
over a new leaf. “Retardation” will be 
redefined. Instead of signifying that a 
pupil has been “left back” to repeat a grade, 
it will mean not working up to individual 
capacity. Generally speaking, pupils will 
not be “left back.” The term promotion, 


100 per cent or other, will be simply avoided, 
As little attention to fixed school grades 
will be paid as possible. Every effort will 
be made to set up conditions favorable to 
steady growth on the part of each pupil. 

This does not imply a formal system of 
individual instruction, in which the tasks 
are uniform and only the time consumed 
varies, but rather a rich program of activi- 
ties in which mastery of facts and skills 
will be vitally related to dynamic experience 
as wholes. 

That the introduction of such a program 
into a metropolis will take several years is 
clearly recognized. The committee pro- 
poses a process of experimentation in se- 
lected schools, guided in part by a depart. 
ment of curriculum research, which the 
committee thinks should be provided. 

School authorities in New York are hope- 
ful that the blunders that wrecked the at- 
tempt to introduce the Gary idea into the 
schools of the city may this time be avoided. 
The question of economy is not being 
raised. Obviously the recommendations of 
the committee would lead to greater rather 
than less expense. The suggestions in the 
present report are being made by a com- 
mittee of some twenty superintendents and 
principals after prolonged study in which 
both members of the system and outside 
authorities were consulted. The report is 
in harmony with recent pronouncements 
of the State Department of Education. An 
abundance of scientific evidence can be 
arrayed in its defense. 

Opposition may be expected in certain 
quarters. First, the stand-patters we have 
always with us. They will oppose because 
they dislike change and have got into the 
habit of assuming a negative attitude. 
Doubtless they have their uses. Then there 
are vested interests of one kind and an 
other. Textbooks, for example, are at pres 
ent suited to simultaneous class work rather 
than flexible adaptation to individual needs. 
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Teachers, moreover, have been brought up 
on the class recitation systera and are ac- 
customed to it. To modify it in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility and more individ- 
val pupil activity will require effort. 
Supervisors will find a real task awaiting 
them there. They will do well to recognize 
that success in the new program will de- 
pend upon materials quite as much as on 
techniques. Finally, there are always the 
high schools and the colleges. The report 
covers only the elementary and junior high 
schools. These are conceded to be common 
schools. But the higher schools continue 
to assume selectivity. Only those who can 
do the particular kind of work these in- 
stitutions deign to give are welcome. Hence 
the demand for “standards”—to be set up 
and imposed from above. If the exponents 
of traditional secondary education would 
devote some of the energy they now ex- 
pend in trying to maintain an indefensible 
program to the task of adapting it to the 
needs of modern life, they would be more 
usefully occupied. 

The fact is that the course in the lower 
schools is in large measure merely tradi- 
tional. A minister wrote a book on geog- 
raphy, for example, and this became a 
school subject. Why should it begin in 
grade four and end in grade seven or eight? 
Why should it be studied in a single book 
containing brief statements of fact, pictures, 
maps, and a few tables? In what ways 
and to what extent does it actually enrich 
the lives of the children who study it? 
There are no satisfactory answers to such 
questions. 

It is precisely because the New York 
committee breaks with tradition and pro- 


. Poses to find out by experiment not what 


children must do but what they can do that 
ls report is so important. The present re- 





quirements in the common school course 
ate largely arbitrary. They have little 
scientific validity. Certainly they make 
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very limited provision for individual dif- 
ferences. If New York does actually de- 
velop by experiment a program along the 
lines marked out by its committee, it will 
make a major contribution to the improve- 


ment of our public schools. 
J. F.H. 


THE PROGRAM AT ST. LOUIS 


The winter meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in St. Louis, 
February 23-27. During this convention 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction will hold two general 
sessions, eight section meetings with panel 
discussions, and a luncheon meeting. The 
headquarters of the Department will be 
the Hotel Statler and all meetings of com- 
mittees as well as the Department luncheon 
will be held there. The general sessions 
and section meetings will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium. ‘Tickets for the 
luncheon ($1.00) will be on sale at the 
registration desk of the N. E. A. 


Tue GENERAL SEssIONS 
Tuesday, February 25, 9:30 A.M. 


Toric: Developing a Modern Program in 
English 


An Overview 


1. The Curriculum in English as Experience 
W. Wivsur Hartriexp, Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and Chairman of the Council’s 
Commission on the Curriculum 
2. Development of the Program as a Prob- 
lem in Leadership 
James Fieminc Hosic, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
3. The Program in an Individual School 
Lov LaBrant, Head of Department of 
Education in English, The University 
School, Ohio State University 


An Appraisal 


4. The Principal Looks at the Program 
H. H. Ryan, Principal, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 
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5. The Supervisor Looks at the Program 
EpitH Baper, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
6. The Superintendent Looks at the Pro- 
gram 
Freperick H. Barr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Implications 


7. A Word in Conclusion 
Dora V. Situ, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota 


Wednesday, February 26, 9:30 A.M. 


Topic: Responsibility for Leadership in Edu- 
cation 
1. Instructional Leadership 
Change 
E. Vern Sayers, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Hawaii 
2. Instructional Leadership as a Problem of 
Human Relations 
Witiarp E. Givens, Secretary of the 
National Education Association 
3. Training for Instructional Leadership 
Ernest O. MExsy, Dean, School of Ed- 
ucation, Northwestern University 
4. A Program of Action 
Paut T. Rankin, Supervising Director, 
Curriculum and Research, Detroit, 
Michigan 
(Note: A business session will follow this 
program.) 


and_ Social 


Tue DEPARTMENT LUNCHEON 
Tuesday, February 25, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding: Mary Brownine, Supervisor of 
Early Elementary Education, Louisville, 
Kentucky, First Vice-President of the De- 
partment 

Speaker: Jean Berzner, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Topic: Teachers Want Guidance 


Tue SecTION MEETINGS 
Monday, February 24, 9:30 A.M. 


Group II—Topic: Supervision in State, Dis- 
trict, and County—Its Function, Organ- 
ization, and Administration 

Chairman: J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
State Department of New York 
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Group V—Topic: The Improvement of Socal 
Studies 
Chairman: ArtHur H. Moentman, Editor 
Our Times, Columbus, Ohio 
Group VI—Topic: Improvement of the Pro. 
gram in Fine and Industrial Arts 
Chairman: WituiiaM E. Warner, Associated 
Professor of Education, Ohio State Uni. 
versity 
Group VII—Topic: Improving the Health of 
the School Child 
Chairman: L. W. Wess, Northwestern Uni. 
versity, Professor of Education 


Monday, February 24, 2:30 P.M. 


Group VIII—Topic: The Place of Foreign 
Language Study in an Integrated Second. 
ary School 

Chairman: Witrorp ArkeN, Chairman of 
Commission on the Relationship of Sec. 
ondary School and College, Progressive 
Education Association 


Tuesday, February 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Group I—Topic: Curriculum Development 
as Supervision 
Chairman: Horus L. Caswett, Head of 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Group III—Topic: Codperative Supervision 
in Elementary Education 
Chairman: Mary Brownine, Supervisor of 
Early Elementary Education, Louisville, 
Kentucky 
Group IV—Topic: Supervision in Secondary 
Education 
Chairman: H. H. Ryan, Principal, Univer. 
sity High School, University of Wisconsin 


MAJOR OBJECTIVES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


I. The Objective of Literacy: 
To cultivate in each pupil the skill 
necessary for reading, for writing, 
and for the interpretation of ordi 
nary number symbols. 
II. The Objective of Scientific Knowledge: 
a. To induce and enable each pupil t 
master for use and self-satisfaction 
such parts of our existing factud 
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knowledge about the physical world, 
the human organism, and _ social 
processes and relationships as may 
be competently judged important 
for present-day living and as are 
within the range of his capacity, 
maturity, and possible interest. 

b. To cultivate in each pupil so far as 
possible the ability and disposition 
to consult independently the sources 
or records of such knowledge as 
need may arise or personal interest 
may suggest. 

Ill. The Objective of Orderly Thinking 
and Inquiry: 

a. To cultivate in each pupil in so far 
as his nature may permit respect for 
logical thinking and the methods of 
objective, experimental investigation, 
and also the disposition and ability 
to employ such methods himself in 
attacking problems which concern 
him but for the solution of which 
existing information falls short or is 
not available. 

b. To cultivate in each pupil, as his 
talents may warrant, the disposition 
to advance human knowledge along 
special lines. 

IV. The Objective of Social Efficiency: 

a. To induce and enable each pupil ac- 
cording to his capacity and need 
to master practically such present-day 
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techniques and usages as may be 
competently judged essential to the 
activities respectively of home, neigh- 
borhood, civic community, school, 
vocation, and recreation, but which 
are unlikely to be learned ade- 
quately outside school. 


. To cultivate and reinforce in each 


pupil such general attitudes, points 
of view, and principles of conduct 
as may be competently judged most 
likely to support and insure his con- 
tinuing performance of essential so- 
cial functions. 


V. The Objective of Democratic Idealism: 


To cultivate especially, as a major 
control of each pupil’s social conduct, 
a progressive understanding and 
appreciation of democratic ideals and 
a personal sense of responsibility for 
their realization under the chang- 
ing conditions of modern life. 


VI. The Objective of Self Expression: 


To provide every possible opportu- 
nity for each pupil to develop and 
exercise special interests of his own 
that promise growth, happiness, and 
personal integration without unde- 
sirable social results. 


M. H. WIt1ne, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 


December, 1935. 
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USEFUL YEARBOOKS 


The tenth yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics! con- 
tains thirteen chapters on various aspects of 
the teaching of arithmetic. Each writer 
worked alone but there is some cross refer- 
ence, and the chapter by David Eugene 
Smith is largely by way of commentary on 
the nine chapters that precede it. 

As a whole this yearbook comes to grips 
with its subject in much more satisfying 
fashion than did that of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, published 
in 1930. It faces the issues—not all of them, 
to be sure, but several of them. Brownell, 
for example, attacks both the drill and the 
incidental methods. Buckingham outlines 
the information that should be in the course 
and for the most part isn’t. Hanna, with 
the help of others, presents the opportunities 
for the use of arithmetic in an activity pro- 
gram. Dr. Smith, in his usual trenchant 
style, portrays the future, in which children 
will be asked to learn only the arithmetic 
that is actually useful, with the terminology 
of everyday life in place of the archaic jar- 
gon now imposed upon them. 

Not all of the contributions are as vital 
and forward-looking as these, but taken as 
a whole the tone of the book is distinctly 
modern. 

The eighth yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
is entitled Materials of Instruction? ‘This 
means, not curriculum materials for teach- 
ers but materials for use by pupils. Why 
anyone should refer to course of study bul- 
letins as materials of instruction is not clear 
—to this reviewer at least. The term is not 


1The Teaching of Arithmetic. 
2 Materials of Instruction. By Fannie W. Dunn and 


Edited by W. D. Reeve. 





very appropriate in a modern school in any 
sense, but so far a substitute has not been 
coined. 

Dr. Dunn and her associates wisely de- 
clined to attempt an inclusive treatment. 
The most striking omission is perhaps that 
of workbooks, though provision for individ- 
ual differences is vastly more important, 
The former require a thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation as a basis and the latter should 
be part of a survey of current practice in 
providing for individual differences by 
means of comprehensive curricular-adminis- 
trative programs. 

The principal topics treated in this year- 
book are environment as a primary source, 
extension of the environment through 
books, excursions, museums, and visual aids, 
materials for the arts, selection and organ- 
ization, administration and management, 
and the responsibility of the supervisor. 
The last is interesting as calling attention to 
a principle that is implicit in the report as 
a whole, namely, that supervision is vastly 
more than the training of teachers. It is 
concerned primarily with the program of 
activities and must work in all ways possible 
to improve that program. The present 
tendency in some quarters to inject special- 
ists with new titles into the situation merely 
confuses the issue. 

This yearbook is pretty much all that a 
yearbook should be. It has a unifying pur- 
pose and point of view and it makes avail- 
able a body of specific and usable material. 
Both supervisors and teachers will turn to 
Miss Heyl’s chapter on books and Mr. 
Gregory’s chapter on visual and other aids 
again and again. It is not easy to find else- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
others. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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where so much useful information of the 
kind in so accessible a form. The bibliog- 
raphies in the appendix supplement these 
and other chapters admirably. 

The current yearbook for elementary 
principals is the fourteenth in the series. 
It is called Socializing Experiences in the 
Elementary School® and, like its predeces- 
sors, is made up for the most part of ac- 
counts from the field by principals them- 
selves, grouped under such headings as the 
editorial committee could devise. One notes, 
however, in this issue a larger number of 
contributions by professors of education 
than has been usual. 

The kinds of experiences referred to in 
this compilation have been for some years 
named extra-curricular activities. With the 
tendency to include all phases of the 
planned and guided experiences of the 
school in the “curriculum” has grown a 
tendency to avoid the expression “extra- 
curricular,” until today it may almost be 
sid to be in bad repute. The St. Louis 
Curriculum Committee selected the term 
“Socializing and Integrating Experiences.” 
The principals’ yearbook committee has fol- 
lowed suit. 

The newest idea in this excellent body of 
testimonies is that of participation of chil- 
dren with adults in community activities. 
Professor Kilpatrick expounds the philoso- 
phy underlying this type of educational ac- 
tivity, and Professor Hanna and others tell 
how it has been put into practice at specific 
times and places. These accounts suggest, 
among other things, that a new and more 
useful réle may be found for parents’ asso- 





cations than that of “supporting” the school 
and its program. 
The admirable editorial assistance given 


. Py the Research Division of the N. E. A. 


is much in evidence in this yearbook. 
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STUDIES IN ORIGINS 


Two doctoral dissertations* prepared at 
the University of Chicago deal with the 
origin and development of the offices of city 
school superintendent and public school 
principal respectively. In both cases the 
facts were drawn mainly from school re- 
ports, the only existing sources. Dr. Gil- 
land examined reports from thirty cities. 
Dr. Pierce used twelve. 

Both writers trace the gradual evolution 
of the office in question from the period 
when such administrative and supervisory 
services as were provided for were per- 
formed by laymen through successive stages 
to the present. We learn how the first 
superintendents were appointed, what 
duties they had, how they were concerned 
with the establishment of a graded system, 
and how one by one such responsibilities 
as choosing teachers, making courses of 
study, directing building programs, and 
formulating financial policies were added. 
Such an approach is undoubtedly a great 
aid to understanding the complex responsi- 
bilities of the chief executive officers in a 
large city school system today. 

Among the topics treated by Dr. Pierce 
is that of the special supervisor and his 
relationship to the principal. One James 
W. Bowers, appointed to be special teacher 
of penmanship and aid to the principals in 
superintending the teaching of writing in 
their several buildings in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, appears to be the first special su- 
pervisor on record. He was appointed in 
1842. Special teachers of music followed 
in 1845. A supervisor of drawing was ap- 
pointed in Boston in 1871. By 1890 there 
were special teachers of sewing, normal 
training, and physical education, as well as 
supervisors of primary instruction and of 
kindergartens in one or more cities. 


.* Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School. By Bess Clement, John S. Thomas, and Samuel Berman. Na- 


us Education Association, 1935 
e 
Origin an 





rigin and Development of the Power and Duties of the City Superintendent. By Thomas M. Gilland. The 
d Development of the Public School Principalship. By Paul R. Pierce. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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Almost from the first there were doubts 
as to the need or proper functions of special 
supervisors. Principals were accused of 
leaving the special subjects too much to 
the supervisors. Difficulties arose concern- 
ing such matters as supplies. The latest 
plan is represented by quotations from re- 
ports of the schools in New York and Chi- 
cago in which assistant superintendents seek 
to codrdinate the work of all those engaged 
in supervision. 

Whether the generalizations and conclu- 
sions arrived at by an examination chiefly 
of school reports from a few cities—in the 
case of the principalship, only twelve— 
are fully warranted is somewhat doubtful. 
Oakland and Seattle, for example, are 
known to have given special attention to 
the organization of programs of supervi- 
sion. ‘The former is not considered in 
either study and only the latter in the study 
of the principalship. And though Detroit 
is among the cities listed, there is no ref- 
erence to it in the discussion of the knotty 
problem of special supervision. Probably 
the reports from Detroit do not contain the 
information wanted. 

It is necessary in reading these two studies 
to bear in mind the limitations under which 
the investigators labored. That we have 
before us a valuable body of facts gathered 
from the school reports of several of our 
largest cities is evident. In using them it 
will be wise to recognize the possibility of 
additional information as yet not generally 
available that may conceivably call for some 
shifts of emphasis. The main conclusions 


will probably stand. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
PROSPECT 
The Society for Curriculum Study stands 
sponsor for a symposium on the reconstruc- 
tion of the high school.® The editor, Sam- 
uel Everett, is the chairman of the Society’s 


5A Challenge to Secondary Education. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


By Samuel Everett and others. 


Committee on Secondary Education and 
with one exception all of the other con. 
tributors are also members of this commit. 
tee. The volume is not, however, a product 
of group thinking. Such agreement as there 
is arose from the attempt of several indj- 
viduals, each in his own way, to indicate 
the direction in which secondary education 
should go. 

These writers would all “modernize” the 
high school. Some report plans which they 
are actually trying to put into operation, 
They agree that thoroughgoing reconstruc. 
tion rather than mere refinement of present 
practices is desirable. They think it more 
important that pupils should be orientated 
in the present than informed as to the past. 
In their view secondary education should 
be for all, not for a select few, with adapta- 
tion to individual needs. Some but not all 
favor a core-curriculum. As to social out- 
look, the editor bemoans the fact that s0 
little is said with regard to it, at least in 
regard to its relation to the curriculum 
As a group these writers are evidently not 
committed to the idea of social reconstruc 
tion through the school. 

Practical schoolmen will doubtless be 
most impressed with those parts of the book 
that reflect actual experience, as several of 
them do. Theory is useful but its sound- 
ness is likely to decrease with the distance 
from the scene of action. Such a publica} 
tion is significant as an indication that the 
high school is about to live down its past 
and cease to be a college preparatory school. 


A SUPERINTENDENT INTERPRETS 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Superintendent Burr started as a com 
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ventional supervisor of formal schools. Bu 
he joined the staff of a system in whic 
there were able exponents of the “activi 
movement,” was awakened, studied wit 
Kilpatrick and Zirbes, and went to Glen 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935: 
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dale, Ohio, to encourage progressive prac- 
ties in the schools of that suburb of 
Cincinnati. ‘Teaching in summer schools 
provided the occasion for putting together 
his theoretical ideas and his observations 
in the classroom. Finally a pamphlet be- 
came a book.® 

To the informed student of education 
there is little in this book that is new. Its 
interest resides in the frank account of the 
author’s progress from conventional school- 
man to exponent of progressivism. It hap- 
pens, however, that what was so recently 
new to him is still novel to many, and 
the brief and simple explanations of “pro- 
gressive” principles that he offers may be 


+} just what they require. In any event the 


specific details of school work will be sug- 
gestive. It is to be regretted that the 
photographs of children at work which are 
scattered through the book were so poorly 


reproduced. 


A NEW HANDBOOK IN 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
Methods and Materials of Health Educa- 
tion” is all that a brief but comprehensive 
handbook on this subject should be. Be- 
ginning with an exposition of the new 
terminology proffered by a committee of the 


J American Physical Education Association, 


the authors proceed to a scientific account 
of child nature, healthful school living, and 
health service. Then follow curriculum, 
methods of instruction, materials, tests and 


J measurements, and lastly the health of the 


teacher, 


The treatment is anything but discursive. 
An amazing amount of scientific informa- 





‘Etion is packed into small space. Yet the 


text is clear and interesting. This is due 
in part to the judicious use of illustrative 
drawings and tables and in part to the sim- 


Nati, 1935. 


Ons, 1935. 
8 Ed oath 
Book Company, 1935. 
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ple, direct style. One at least of the authors 
has written extensively on the subject before 
and hence brought to this task a wealth 
of knowledge and a practiced hand. There 
is considerable documentation but no at- 
tempt to supply a general bibliography. 
Teachers, whether prospective or practicing, 
will find here a readily accessible fund of 
authoritative information of a sort that they 
cannot afford to be without. 


EDUCATING BACKWARD CHILDREN 


When a conscientious student of educa- 
tion brings together a mass of data gathered 
from extensive practical experience, the re- 
sult is almost certain to be a book that 
teachers find continually useful. Such a 
book® has grown out of the work with 
mentally retarded children in Rochester, 
New York. As supervisor of special educa- 
tion, Miss Ingram has had occasion to de- 
vise ways and means and opportunity to 
observe teachers and pupils at work. With 
commendable industry she has put together 
a body of specific suggestions so extensive 
that teachers of special classes everywhere 
will be in her debt. 

Time was when it was commonly sup- 
posed that dull children could learn little 
of what brighter children are supposed to 
acquire. One notes with more than pass- 
ing interest, therefore, that children with 
1.Q. of 75 or less engage in units of work 
and make attainments somewhat compara- 
ble with those of normal children of cor- 
responding mental ages. 

Not the least valuable feature of this book 
is the inclusion of the many case studies. 
These should prompt school systems not 
supplied with psychologists and child study 
specialists to provide them at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Without them the teacher is 


*What is the Activity Plan of Progressive Education? By Samuel E. Burr. C. A. Gregory Company, Cincin- 
"Methods and Materials of Health Education. By Jesse F. Williams and Fannie B. Shaw. Thomas Nelson and 
World ae” of the Slow-Learning Child. By Christine P. Ingram. With an Introduction by Elise H. Martens. 
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handicapped. She must often proceed much A NEW TEXT IN MENTAL ! 
as the physician would who must treat the HYGIENE 
patient without a preliminary diagnosis. The pioneer volume on mental health asf 7 


The lists of references for further read- problem of education has been succeeded § Eng 
ing appended to the chapters in this book by others until now there is no excuse for § twe 
are extensive and include many titles com- any teachers’ college that neglects this im.) cati 
mon to current texts for the study of educa- portant theme. Professor Sherman?® writes Eng 
tion. If the student should happen not to clearly and interestingly on the subject and, tem 
have read somewhat widely in the litera- best of all, he gets much helpful informa. for 
ture of education, he will find guidance in tion into small space. He avoids, moreover, } the 


these lists. unnecessary use of technical terms. Thus P#! 
THE VERDICT OF THE HIGH his book is well suited for general reading, | st! 
SCHOOL SENIORS The learning is there, but it is worn} "P 

deta 


Professor Hart® hit on a new plan of _ lightly. ‘ 7 s 
survey. He addressed an inquiry to the The chapter on “The Differentiation of 
students in the senior year of sixty-six high Personality may be cited in illustration of fs 

« schools and got 10,000 replies. From these his method. Having first warned against 4 
he was able to construct a sort of composite failure to gather data from various sources f° 
picture of the teacher the students liked im Order to arrive at an understanding of 
best, as well as of the one they liked least @ personality, he Proceeds to discuss the use ti 
and the one they judged to be the best. of the interview, the psychoanalytic F 

His enthusiasm for the results of the in- ™ethod, the case history, the life history.) ' 
quiry is not to be wondered at. The sam- observation of behavior, tests and measures, 
ple replies that he publishes certainly appear and the teacher's personnel report. Some 
sincere. There is no doubt as to their di- Of these methods are, of course, possible 
rectness—they call a spade a spade. And only for specialists, but intelligent codpera- we 
it may be said that these high school sen- tion demands that all who combine their The 
iors can say what they mean, even if not efforts shall have a degree of understand- 
always elegantly. But, as Professor Hart ing of each of them. This an attentive al 
points out, it is the “keen, searching anal- reading of the chapter will go far to accom}. 
ysis, the mature, critical judgment, the ex- plish. In addition, specific outlines for case}, 
acting standards, the high purpose and the studies and personnel report are provided. 
idealism of the high school senior” that The references listed at the close of each 
impress one. Previous studies have shown chapter are in keeping with the purposef;,,, 
that students are surprisingly good judges and plan of the book. The general student ¢ 
of their fellow students. This study shows rather than the specialist has been kept inf 7 
that they can judge their teachers too. mind. Taken as a whole, they constitute af nit, 

Not the least pleasing of the prospects considerable bibliography of the subject. 
opened up by this study is the complete Teachers’ professional libraries should con-fj, , 
discrediting of the conventional teacher- tain a generous selection from them. they, 
rating schemes which it may help to bring goes without saying that a teachers’ collegeiihe j 
about. That alone would be ample return library which lacks any considerable por- Eng 
for the energy expended. tion of them is poorly equipped. 





® Teachers and Teaching—The Views of Ten Thousand High-School Seniors. Collected, Compiled, and Am 1935 
lyzed by Frank W. Hart. The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
10 Mental Hygiene and Education. By Mandel Sherman. Longmans, Green and Company, 1934. 
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A NEW PROGRAM FOR ENGLISH 
TEACHING 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English signalizes its entrance upon the 
twenty-fifth year of existence by the publi- 
cation of a comprehensive report on the 
English curriculum.” Disclaiming any at- 
tempt to provide a ready-to-wear garment 


Hior all comers, the committee in charge of 


the report modestly refers to its work as a 
“pattern” to guide others in devising pro- 
grams to suit their needs. Nevertheless, the 
report contains a large amount of specific 
detail. 

Several features are new. One of the 
most striking is the organization in terms 
of “strands,” each of which is traced from 
the earliest grades through the high school. 
Oral communication is one of these, writ- 
ten expression another, reading a third, and 
literature a fourth. Each strand is made up 
of units, for which the objectives, primary 
and “enabling” or secondary, are stated. 


TEach unit is intended to consist of appro- 


priate activities with the use of appropriate 
materials, provision for individualization, 
and application of standards of appraisal. 
The facts and skills of grammar and usage 


fare subordinated to expressional activities 


and related to them as means to ends. 
Close grading is not attempted. The units 
for the elementary school and again for the 
secondary are arranged in order of matu- 
rity, and it is suggested that at least one unit 
from each strand be included in every year 
of the course. 

The point of view adopted by the com- 
mittee is that “the ideal curriculum consists 
of well-selected experiences.” These should 


“Poe determined by careful analysis of the 


— lives of the pupils, checked against 
the life lived by fairly well-educated adults. 


‘English should be seen as part of a larger 


1935 


BA First Course in Educational Statistics. 
Method in Education. By Charles W. Odell. 
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1 An Experience Curriculum in English. By W. Wilbur Hatfield and others. 


By Edna E. Kramer. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
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whole and integrated as far as may be, not 
only with other school subjects but with 
general school activities and with experi- 
ence outside of school. Creative expression 
and corrective work are regarded as largely 
individual matters; excellent advice is given 
with regard to both. The value of elective 
courses is recognized and outlines for 
courses in journalism, creative writing, and 
grammar are presented for the later high 
school years. Finally, sample outlines of 
a year’s work in grade three, grade seven, 
and grade ten are given, a few illustrative 
units are written out in full, and a chapter 
on the teacher himself is added. 

The report as a whole is well organized 
and clearly written. It will undoubtedly 
prove exceedingly useful to local curriculum 
committees and to classes in the teaching 
of English. It should contribute much to- 
ward overcoming the weakness in English 
instruction shown still to exist by Dr. 
Smith’s monograph issued as part of the 
national survey of secondary education. 


TWO COURSES IN STATISTICS 


Both Miss Kramer and Mr. Odell, the 
first in a state teachers college, the second 
in a state university, hammered out with 
several successive classes the materials in 
statistics’* that they now offer for general 
use. Miss Kramer teaches sophomores; 
Mr. Odell, probably higher classes. Both 
give us clear, well-organized, and well-illus- 
trated treatises. Since both have had the 
advantage of being able to use the latest de- 
velopments in this field, their books should 
prove strong competitors with other texts 
in this subject. 

Miss Kramer has had in mind the ordi- 
nary teacher, hence she aims to teach per- 
sons with no special training in mathemat- 
ics to read current educational writing in 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935. Statistical 
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which statistics are freely used and to em- 
ploy simple statistical processes in dealing 
with the work of their own classes. This 
she does admirably. As for the derivation 
of formulas, she relegates these to the ap- 
pendix, making sure meanwhile that the 
student can extract the square root. Her 
book appears to be well adapted to the ma- 
turity of second year college students and 
ordinary teachers in service. 

Mr. Odell seeks to train statistical work- 
ers. His treatment is accordingly much 
more thoroughgoing. He engages in criti- 
cal discussion of varying practices, cites 
numerous authorities, and lays the founda- 
tion for genuine scholarship in the subject. 
Partial correlation, for example, which is 
disposed of in a single paragraph by Miss 
Kramer, occupies a chapter of some twenty 
pages in Odell. Any student, except possi- 
bly one planning to do original work in 
this field, will be likely to find in this 
treatise all the information concerning sta- 
tistics he will need. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE QueEsTIon oF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Articles by Professors Edgar W. Knight 
and I. L. Kandel on “Academic Freedom” 
may be read in Teachers College Record for 
December. Both these writers, the first ur- 
banely and the second very vigorously, sup- 
port moderate positions on this issue. Pro- 
fessor Knight argues for the principle of 
noblesse oblige. A teacher should have re- 
spect for his obligation to speak temperately, 
confining himself to the field of his specialty 
and avoiding discredit to his institution. He 
thinks the National Education Association 
should be even more concerned to improve 
the preparation of teachers than to insure 
their tenure. 

Professor Kandel writes with special refer- 
ence to the recent activities of some of his 
own colleagues. He accuses them of camou- 
flaging attempts at political and social re- 
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form by making demands for freedom of 
teaching. In his opinion the public has 2 
right to ask that the schools shall first of all 
transmit the national culture. Changes 
must come through the development of pub- 
lic sentiment, not through instilling revo 
lutionary ideas in pupils. 


A New Procram For HicH Scuoots 


After a lapse of several months, the Cii- 
cago Schools Journal appears in an issue 
devoted chiefly to secondary education. The 
Chicago Normal College has recently under- 
taken the training of secondary teachers, 
and President Loughlin in an article in the 
Journal explains the plan and sets forth his 
conception of what the high school pro- 
gram of studies should be. He argues for 
a core-curriculum to meet modern needs, to 
be required of all pupils, together with ade- 
quate provision for individual differences. 
The study of modern problems should be 
emphasized. English, science, mathematics, 
art, and music appreciation should also be 
included. Plans for the reorganization of jj 
each of these fields of learning are outlined. 
The effectiveness of the program should be 
judged by means of the following criteria: 


1. Has this pupil acquired a taste for good 
reading, and does he read abundantly, 
from a wide, highly diversified selec- 
tion? 

2. Has he acquired scientifically approved 
habits of health care? 

3. Has he formed habits of independent 
judgment? Is he proof against the ob- 
vious propaganda of radio, newspaper, 
and photoplay? 

4. Is he an intelligent student of consum- 
ers’ problems? 

5. Does he have an understanding of the 
major social and economic consequences 
of machine production? 

6. Is he familiar with the community in 
which he lives and with the outstand- 
ing problems of the community? 

7. Is he actively interested in the political f 


life of the community and of the na FP 


tion? 














of f 8. Does he have a realistic and sympathetic 
approach to the social and economic 


a needs of the population, and is he ac- 
all quainted with the leading proposals for 
BSS the solution of these problems? 
ub- | 9, Has he learned to express himself clearly 
vo- in speech and in writing, both for 
smaller and larger audiences? 
10. Has he developed qualities of leader- 
ship, and does he know how to select 
hi and to follow his leaders thoughtfully? 
Ni 
sue A Lancuace SyMPosIUM 


he | Childhood Education for January is given 
ler- Jover to a series of articles on language and 
ding collected by Miss Marjorie Hardy. 
rofessor Durell analyzes objectives and 
daptation to individual differences. Miss 
bie describes conditions favorable to free- 
om in speech—ideas, desires, listeners, and 
bility. Miss Adams (University of Chi- 
go) finds much opportunity in reading for 
eveloping power in speaking and writing. 
iss Adams (National College in Evans- 
on) shows how to prevent certain types of 
eading disability. Professor McDowell out- 
ines a program for inducing good habits of 
peech. Professors Freeman, Gray, and 
reed summarize current practice in the 
: teaching of handwriting, phonics, and spell- 
g. Professor Mearns gives several ex- 
ples of language artistry from primary 
ools. In introducing the symposium, the 
itor calls attention to the responsibility 
hich the home must share with the schools 
language is really to be learned. 
























For TEACHERS OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


The Binet Review is edited by a group of 
chers in charge of special classes in New- 
k, New Jersey. A recent number (No- 
ember, 1935) opens with an editorial that 
eserves wide reading. The writer, Miss 
izabeth M. Kelly, finds food for reflection 
certain facts concerning the inmates of 
ing Sing. Morons comprise the largest 
ingle group. Crimes against property con- 
itute the bulk of the offenses. Conditions 
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at Sing Sing are bad because of overcrowd- 
ing. Society should take note of these facts. 
Children who grow up without proper 
equipment for earning a living are candi- 
dates for Sing Sing. The mental status of 
pupils should be ascertained early. Courses 
of study leading to economic and emotional 
satisfaction should be provided. There 
should be adequate space for work. Like 
others, morons seek security—to be, to have, 
to belong, to create. 

This neat periodical is printed by pupils 
in the Binet classes themselves. 


Tue PossiBititres oF A NATIONAL 
SociETY FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


In view of recent developments in the 
field of science teaching, an article by Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Cunningham in Science 
Education for December, 1935, is significant. 
The writer holds that such an organization 
should spring from clearly defined objec- 
tives. He mentions four: stimulating ac- 
tivities, particularly research; correlating 
such activities; distributing the results of 
activities; evaluation. At present the results 
of research in this field are put but tardily 
into practice. Their general application 
should be accelerated. It is equally impor- 
tant, however, that the more valuable should 
be distinguished from the less valuable. A 
national organization could further these 
objects. A permanent executive secretary 
should be provided. This would entail a 
budget of $10,000 a year for salaries and 
traveling and other expenses. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A Student’s Textbook in the History of Edu- 
cation. By Stephen Duggan. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 486. 
$2.00. 

An Experience Curriculum in English. A Re- 
port of a Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Chairman. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. 323. $1.75. 
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The Theory and Practice of Student Counsel- 
ing. By Hugh M. Bell. Stanford University, 
Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 
138. $1.00. 

Introduction to Education (New Edition). By 
Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and 
Curtis Merriman. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1935. Pp. 569. $3.00. ; 

The New Method English Dictionary. By 
Michael P. West and James G. Endicott. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935. 
Pp. 341. $0.80. 

Peter’s Family. By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve 
Anderson, and William S. Gray. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1935. Pp. 96. 
$0.56. 

Essential Traits of Mental Life. By Truman 
L. Kelley. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. 145. $2.75. 

IN PAPER COVERS 


Minneapolis Public Schools, Courses of Study, 
1935: (1) Art Education—Kindergarten, 
Grades I, II, III. (2) English Composition, 
Correct Usage, and Spelling—Kindergarten, 
Grades I-VI. (3) Arithmetic—Kindergar- 
ten, Grades I-VI. (4) English Composition, 
Grammar, and Literature—Grades_ VII, 


VIII, IX. (5) Art Education—Grades VII, 
VIII, IX. Minneapolis, Minn.: Board of 


Education. (Mimeographed.) 

Survey Data Book and Standards for Opera- 
tion and Maintenance of Physical Plant in 
Colleges and Universities. By N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Charles E. Reeves, and Parl West. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. Pp. 145 (mimeographed). 
$1.30. 

A Tentative Check List for Determining the 
Positions Held by Students on Forty Crucial 
World Problems. By Herbert B. Bruner 
and Arthur V. Linden. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
12. $0.25. 
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A Study-Book in General Science (to accom 
pany Everyday Problems in Science). § 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp and H. H. Mille 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 193 
Teacher’s Edition. Pp. 331. $0.80. 

Steps to Good English. By Inez M. Ahles anf 
Mary Lawlor. Syracuse, N. Y.: Iroquoi 
Publishing Co., 1935. Text and Workboo 
Seventh Grade and Eighth Grade. Each 
pp. 248; $0.76. 

Lessons in English Essentials. By Annie Gin 
berg. New York: Longmans, Green anf 
Co., 1935. Workbooks for Seventh Grad 
Eighth Grade, and Ninth Grade. Each, pp 
224; $0.56. § 

A Story of Milk. By Marjory Taylor Hardie 
wick. (One of a series of Picture Scripts) 
New York: Edward Stern & Co., Inc., 1935 
Pp. 48. $0.10. ; 

A Study of Twenty-Five Adolescent Unmal, 
ried Mothers in New York City. By Eng 
Severy Smith. New York: Salvation Armgy 
Women’s Home and Hospital, 314 : 
15th St., 1935. Pp. 97. 2 

Leadership in Instruction. By Commissiogy) 
on Instructional Leadership (Paul T. Rani 
kin, Chairman). Washington, D. C.: D f 
partment of Supervisors and Directors off 
Instruction, National Education Associaff 
tion, 1935. Pp. 32. $0.25 (discount on quan’ 
tities). E 

Home-School Relations. By Sara E. Baldwigh) 
and Ernest G. Osborne. New York: Prog? 
gressive Education Association, 310 Wesg: 
goth St., 1935. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

Geographic Education in Elementary ang 
Junior High Schools. Bulletin 91, Departy 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pag 
1935. Pp. 183. 

List of Courses of Study for Elementary ang 
Secondary Schools, 1930-1935. By Edith ! 
Wright. U. S. Dept. of Interior, Office 
Education, 1935. Pp. 46. 








